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MOTHERHOOD 

Role  of  Service 

by  President  David  0,  McKay 


It  is  a  fact  that  the  race  of  men  would  perish 
from  the  earth  if  it  were  not  for  mutual  aid.  From 
the  time  the  baby  comes  into  this  world  until  his 
eyes  are  closed  by  loving  hands  in  death,  he  is  de- 
pendent upon  others.  The  Savior  recognized  this 
during  the  two  and  a  half  years  of  his  service  among 
the  sons  of  men.  He  devoted  all  of  his  time  to  the 
care  of  others — healing  the  infirmities  of  the  body, 
particularly  healing  the  infirmities  and  scars  of  the 
soul,  and  leading  those  who  were  the  recipients  of 
his  blessings  into  the  spiritual  realm. 

The  home  is  built  to  perpetuate  that  service,  to 
make  more  effective  this  mutual  aid,  for  which  we 
are  so  dependent,  and  for  which  we  should  be  for- 
ever grateful. 


(For  Course  8,  lesson  of  May  11,  "Our  Mothers  Are  Kind  and 
Merciful";  for  Course  26,  lesson  of  May  4,  "Beyond  the  Call  of  Duty"; 
for  Course  30,  lesson  of  May  25,  "Marriage  and  Family  Relation- 
ships"; for  all  Mother's  Day  lessons;  to  support  family  home  evening 
lesson  32;  and  of  general  interest.) 


A  Mother's  Influence 

In  the  realm  of  human  relationships,  woman  is 
an  ever-present  factor.  Even  though  she  be  quiet  and 
unobtrusive,  her  influence  is  always  potent  for  good 
or  ill  and  more  powerful  than  man — who  relegates 
to  himself  the  title  of  the  superior  sex — is  willing  to 
admit.   The  fact  remains,  as  the  poet  says: 

They  say  that  man  is  mighty, 
He  governs  land  and  sea; 
He  wields  a  mighty  scepter 

O'er  lesser  powers  that  be; 
But  a  mightier  power  and  stronger 
Man  from  his  throne  has  hurled; 
And  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle 
Is  the  hand  that  rules  the  world. 

— William  Ross  Wallace. 
(Continued  on  following  page.) 
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MOTHERHOOD-ROLE   OF   SERVICE     (Continued  from  preceding  page.) 


Woman's  influence  is  most  effective  in  three 
realms — Motherhood,  Nursing,  Teaching.  It  is  in  the 
realm  of  Motherhood  that  I  should  like  to  make  a 
few  statements.  A  woman's  progress  and  standing 
as  a  Mother  depend  upon  three  things:  her  inheri- 
tance, her  environment,  and  her  initiative — what  she 
makes  of  herself. 

Inheritance  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  life 
of  the  real  Mother.  The  mother's  personality  is  a 
great  contributing  factor  to  her  success.  She  should 
be  cheerful,  radiant,  and  beautiful.  By  ''beautiful" 
I  do  not  refer  merely  to  physical  form  and  feature. 
However  desirable  these  may  be,  they  must  take 
second  place  to  the  beauty  of  the  spirit.  A  cheerful, 
buoyant  spirit  encourages  and  blesses  all  who  come 
within  its  radiance.  I  approve  of  every  word  of  the 
following : 

A  cheerful  spirit  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  gifts 
ever  bestowed  upon  humanity  by  a  kind  Creator. 
It  is  the  sweetest  and  most  fragrant  flower  of  the 
spirit  that  constantly  sends  out  its  beauty  and  fra- 
grance and  blesses  everything  within  its  reach. 

It  will  sustain  the  soul  in  the  darkest  and  most 
dreary  places  in  the  world.  It  will  hold  in  check  the 
demons  of  despair  and  stifle  the  power  of  discourage- 
ment and  hopelessness.  It  is  the  brightest  star  that 
ever  cast  its  radiance  over  the  darkest  soul  and  one 
that  seldom  sets  in  the  gloom  of  morbid  fancies  and 
foreboding  imaginations. 

Thank  God  for  one  so  cheerful 

In  spite  of  life's  troubles,  I  say, 

Who  sings  of  a  glad  tomorrow 

Because  of  the  clouds  of  today. 

Her  life  is  a  beautiful  sermon, 

And  this  is  the  lesson  to  me: 

Meet  trials  with  smiles,  and  they  vanish. 

Face  cares  with  a  song,  and  they  flee. 

(Source  unknown.) 

Self-Mastery 

No  profession  demands  nobler  qualities  than  that 
of  ideal  Motherhood!  Womanhood  should  be  intelli- 
gent and  pure,  because  it  is  the  life  fountain  from 
which  flows  the  stream  of  humanity.  She  who  would 
pollute  that  stream  by  nicotine  or  deleterious  drugs 
that  would  shackle  and  harm  the  unborn,  is  rec- 
reant to  her  duty  as  mother  and  is  noncontributive 
to  the  strength  and  perpetuity  of  the  race. 

True  Motherhood,  like  true  Fatherhood,  begins 
during  courting  days.  It  is  in  your  teens  that  you  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  happy  home.   I  believe  there  has 


been  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  an 
admonition  to  the  young  in  this  regard  is  more  time- 
ly than  now.  Today  there  is  a  looseness  between  the 
sexes,  a  dallying  with  the  idea  that  a  girl  need  not 
keep  herself  pure  and  unsullied  for  her  future  hus- 
band, and  that  the  young  man  is  free  to  indulge  in 
unchastity  and  impurity. 

We  should  be  grateful  for  membership  in  a 
Church  which  has  but  one  single  standard  of  moral- 
ity— no  double  standards.  We  expect  the  young  man 
to  give  to  that  sweetheart  whom  he  takes  to  the 
temple  the  same  purity  of  life  which  he  expects  her 
to  give  him.  I  know  there  are  those  who  scoff  at 
this,  but  I  know,  also,  that  they  scoff  at  something 
which  is  just  as  dear  as  life  itself.  When  a  couple 
stand  in  the  holy  house  of  God — and  that  is  our 
ideal — each  one  knows  that  the  other  is  just  as 
worthy  of  parenthood  as  he  or  she  may  be. 

A  true  Mother  and  Father  have  the  quality  of  self- 
control;  the  obligation  to  refrain  from  anything 
deleterious  and  mischievous — mastery.  Self-mastery 
is  one  of  the  highest  achievements  of  the  soul.  As- 
sociated with  it  are  the  attributes  of  patience,  for- 
bearance, sweet  temper,  a  controlled  tongue,  ability 
to  keep  confidences. 

There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple; 
if  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house,  good  things 
will  strive  to  dwell  with  it.  — Shakespeare. 

The  true  Mother  is  loyal.  Associated  with  this 
virtue  is  a  principle  of  trustworthiness.  To  be  trust- 
ed is  a  greater  compliment  than  to  be  loved. 

The  Supreme  Sacrifice 

In  her  ability  to  sacrifice  and  render  service,  the 
true  Mother  enters  into  the  very  heart  of  the  realm 
of  the  Christ  life.  I  pay  tribute  to  Motherhood,  be- 
cause I  know  from  experience  in  all  parts  of  the 
Church — in  Europe,  in  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  in 
South  America,  South  Africa,  here  in  America,  and 
other  places — that  in  branches  and  wards  our  wom- 
en are  always  active  as  contributors  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Church.  Everywhere  I  have  been,  our 
brethren  express  gratitude  for  their  mothers  and 
wives. 

Youth  fades;  love  droops; 
The  leaves  of  friendship  fall: 
A  mother's  secret  love 
Outlives  them  all. 

So  wrote  the  genial  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  at  a 
time  when,  more  than  at  present.  Love  and  Mother- 
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hood  were  associated  with  those  spiritual  values 
which  contribute  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind. Today  it  is  to  the  mothers  of  men  everywhere 
that  we  give  tribute  for  unselfish  service.  It  is  not 
an  expression  of  mere  sentiment,  but  a  statement  of 
fact,  when  we  say  that  in  paying  homage  to  mothers 
we  pay  tribute  to  those  most  worthy  of  the  highest 
honor  our  country  can  give. 

There  is  always  hope  for  youth  who  honor  their 
mothers,  and  for  the  nation  that  encourages  them 
to  do  so.  Mothers  literally  offer  their  lives  for  others. 
I  am  reminded  now  of  a  bride  of  18  months  whose 
wee  motherless  babe  bore  witness  of  the  sacrifice 
she  had  made.  Throughout  the  ages  men  have  of- 
fered their  lives  for  freedom;  this  mother  gave  hers 
for  a  life.  Thousands  of  women  have  hopefully,  self- 
denyingly,  borne  their  responsibihty  that  the  race 
might  continue.  Thank  heaven  that  only  a  few  who 
accept  the  responsibility  of  Motherhood  are  now  re- 
quired to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  that  that  young 
girl  made,  but  every  mother  gives  of  herself  that 
others  might  live. 


Copartner  with  the  Creator 

In  her  high  duty  and  service  to  humanity,  endow- 
ing with  mortality  eternal  spirits,  she  is  copartner 
with  the  Creator  himself. 

However  great  and  inscrutable  the  creative  func- 
tions of  Motherhood,  it  is  not  for  this  alone  that  we 
do  honor  to  womankind.  Perpetuation  of  the  species 
is  a  gift  of  nature  and  is  common  to  all  animal  Hfe. 
Unfortunately,  in  this  science- searching,  fact-finding, 
frank-speaking  age,  there  is  a  tendency  to  place 
Motherhood  and  Love  on  the  animal  plane  and  to 
rob  them  of  their  true  spiritual  values.  Well,  sordid 
souls  may  clip  love's  wings  or  shackle  her  ankles,  or 
confine  her  to  the  prison  of  fleshly  lust;  but  her 
eternal  nature,  as  the  divinest  attribute  of  the  spirit, 
will  break  all  bonds  and,  as  the  most  potent  influence 
in  human  nature,  lead  men  and  women  in  happiness 
in  this  life  and  in  joy  beyond  the  grave;  for  Love  is 
as  eternal  as  Life,  and  its  crowning  glory  is  Parent- 
hood. 


Library  File  Reference:  MOTHERS. 
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In  today's  world  youth  often  turn  to  holy  writ  for 
answers  to  their  questions,  and  many  attest  that  .  .  . 

The  Scriptures 
Light  the  Way 


by  Arnold  T.  Ellsworth* 


Paul  said  to  his  beloved  Timothy: 

.  .  .  Continue  thou  in  the  things  which  thou  hast 
learned  and  hast  been  assured  of,  knowing  of  whom 
thou  hast  learned  them;  and  that  from  a  child  thou 
hast  known  the  holy  scriptures,  which  are  able  to 
make  thee  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus.  (2  Timothy  3:14,  15.) 

While  this  intimacy  with  the  scriptures  is  usually 
left  for  the  later  years  in  our  lives,  it  is  as  necessary 
for  comfort  and  support  in  our  youth  as  it  is  in  our 
age.  We  learn  the  truths  of  the  scriptures  and  even 
memorize  many  of  them  in  Primary,  MIA,  Sunday 
School,  and  also  in  seminary.  But  in  our  early  years 
we  are  not  often  interested  in  sacred  writings,  nor  in 
history  and  lessons  of  the  past.  We  are  more  con- 
cerned with  the  things  that  are  exciting  and  adven- 
turous right  now — such  as  the  rodeo,  a  new  dress  for 
the  prom,  the  drag  races,  whether  or  not  the  surf's 
up. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  true;  the  scriptures  will  answer 
^very  need  of  youth.   On  the  surface  they  may  not 


(For  Course  12,  lessons  of  June  22  and  29,  "A  Leader  Seeks  the 
Lord"  and  "A  Leader  Is  a  Champion  of  Liberty";  for  Course  18,  les- 
sons of  July  13  and  20,  "The  Primary  Purpose  of  Scripture"  and 
"The  Scriptures  Are  Religious";  for  Course  26,  lesson  of  June  15, 
"Making  Wise  Decisions";  for  Course  28,  lessons  of  June  8  and  15, 
"Truth"  and  "Acquire  Learning";  to  support  family  home  evening 
lesson  36;    of  special  interest  to  youth;    and  of  general   interest.) 


appear  to  be  as  glamorous  as  the  present  activities, 
but  within  the  standard  works  is  found  the  key  to 
happiness. 

As  a  young  boy,  I  was  taught  the  worth  of  the 
scriptures.  But  I  really  never  discovered  their  value 
until  I  became  involved  and  depended  on  those 
truths.  College  life  was  a  "ball,"  but  my  mission 
added  dignity  and  spirituality  to  my  life.  In  the 
mission  field  it  was  really  easy  to  get  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  and  the  spirit  of  the  scriptures. 

Then  I  entered  the  army.  And  this  communica- 
tion I  had  known  with  my  Heavenly  Father  was 
shattered;  indeed,  it  now  seemed  as  if  the  "jaws  of 
hell"  were  gaping  open,  ready  to  receive  me.  Where 
was  the  environment  I  had  once  known?  Like  Abra- 
ham of  old,  I  felt  myself  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
place.  And  I  could  declare  with  the  Prophet  Joseph, 
"Oh  God,  where  art  thou?" 

"The  Freedom  ...  of  My  Country" 

I  was  not  the  only  young  man  who  felt  this  way. 
Private  Jones  relates  his  own  story: 

*Amold  T.  Ellsworth  is  currently  serving  as  an  Army  major 
and  LDS  chaplain  in  Vietnam.  Born  in  Mesa,  Arizona,  he  filled  a 
mission  to  the  New  England  States  from  1950-1952,  then  took  his 
B.S.  degree  at  Utah  State  University  in  1959.  Since  then  he  has  been 
teaching  seminary  and  working  intermittently  towards  an  M.S.  at 
Brigham  Young  University.  He  has  also  served  in  two  bishoprics 
and  as  a  stake  Sunday  School  superintendent.  His  wife  is  Jean 
Anderson;   the  couple  have  four  daughters. 
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"When  I  entered  the  armed  services  there  were 
days  of  orientation,  tests,  and  shots.  Then  one  day 
over  the  loudspeaker  came  the  awesome  words.  'Give 
me  your  attention  in  the  company  area.  All  LDS  men 
report  to  operations  immediately.' 

"What  now?  But  the  message  was  music  to  my 
ears. 

"After  we  had  gathered  at  the  designated  area, 
the  chaplain  spoke  to  us:  'You  are  rapidly  becoming 
men  in  a  different  way,  now.  Are  you  also  becoming 
men  of  God?  The  great  men  we  have  heard  of  in  the 
Church  learned  while  they  were  young  to  let  God 
and  his  laws  direct  their  lives.  When  your  buddies 
take  a  "smoke  break,"  you  can  also  take  a  break; 
but  make  it  a  "scripture  break." '  It  was  at  this 
orientation  that  I  renewed  my  determination  to 
study,  to  read,  and  to  pray.  I  reacquainted*  myself 
with  Nephi,  with  Moroni,  and  with  Helaman  and 
Alma.  I  really  found  Jesus,  as  I  walked  with  him 
in  this  radically  different  environment. 

"Then  one  day  my  whole  world  crumbled.  My 
training  days  had  come  to  an  end.  I  was  on  orders 
for  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Up  to  now,  my  patriot- 
ism and  love  of  country  had  never  really  been  chal- 
lenged. But  now  my  life  was,  or  soon  would  be,  in 
danger. 

"I  had  to  find  some  help.  I  couldn't  call  up  Dad 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  as  I  was  used  to  doing  at 
home.  This  was  my  challenge.  I  asked  the  first 
sergeant  for  a  little  time  off.  I  had  to  be  by  myself 
for  a  while  to  meditate  and  get  my  perspective.  I 
called  upon  my  Heavenly  Father  and  told  him  I  was 
disappointed.  I  had  been  living  my  religion;  why 
was  I  rewarded  with  battle  duty  in  Vietnam? 

"As  I  prayed,  comfort  came;  and  I  was  impressed 
to  read  from  the  Book  of  Mormon.  When  I  opened 
the  book,  it  just  happened  that  I  turned  to  the  ex- 
change of  letters  between  Moroni  and  Pahoran. 
These  words  were  illuminated: 

...  7  seek  not  for  power,  hut  to  pull  it  down,  I 
seek  not  for  honor  of  the  world,  hut  for  the  glory  of 
my  God,  and  the  freedom  and  welfare  of  my  country. 
(Alma  60:36.) 

"And  then: 

.  ,  .  Let  us  resist  evil,  and  whatsoever  evil  we  can- 
not resist  with  our  words,  yea,  such  as  rehellions  and 
dissensions,  let  us  resist  them  with  our  swords,  that 
we  may  retain  our  freedom,  that  we  may  rejoice  in 
the  great  privilege  of  our  church,  and  in  the  cause  of 
our  Redeemer  and  our  God.  (Alma  61:14.) 


"This  was  the  answer  I  had  been  seeking." 
"Run  and  Not  Be  Weary" 

An  Idaho  lad  tells  of  his  first  long  run  in  basic 
training.  He  had  gone  as  far  as  he  could  go;  his 
limbs  ached,  and  he  was  ready  to  drop  out.  Then  a 
priesthood  lesson  concerning  the  Word  of  Wisdom 
came  to  his  mind: 

.  .  .  [You]  shall  run  and  not  he  weary,  and  shall 
walk  and  not  faint.  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  89:20.) 

He  said,  "I  called  upon  the  Lord  and  told  him 
of  my  desires  to  finish  this  six-mile  run.  I  received 
the  added  strength  and  feel  to  declare  with  the 
ancient  apostle  Paul  who  said,  *I  have  fought  a  good 
fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the 
faith.'"  (2  Timothy  4:7.) 

"Is  Any  Sick  Among  You?" 

A  squad  leader  tells  of  the  power  of  priesthood 
administration:  "Our  final  physical  training  test  was 
the  next  day.  My  men  expected  me  to  be  up  at  an 
early  hour  to  inspire  them  to  good  works.  And  I  had 
a  fever  of  103°!  I  went  to  the  next  bay  to  see  an 
LDS  buddy  and  found  that  he,  too,  was  ill.  Where 
do  you  turn  in  a  crisis?  To  God,  and  the  scriptures. 
Ts  any  sick  among  you?  let  him  call  for  the  elders 
of  the  church.  .  .  .'   (James  5:14.) 

"We  both  stumbled  back  to  my  bay,  where  we 
found  a  private  room  and  knelt  in  prayer.  Then  we 
arose  and  administered  to  each  other. 

"The  next  morning  I  arose  and  was  able  to  face 
my  tasks,  much  to  the  amazement  of  my  squad  and 
CO.  I  passed  the  test  with  a  better  score  than  ever 
before." 

Thank  You,  Preacher 

As  an  LDS  chaplain,  my  life  has  been  enriched 
by  scriptures.  Each  day  I  receive  further  evidence 
that  scripture  does  not  belong  to  the  past  but  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  here  and  now. 

And  out  of  each  cycle  of  training  I  find  the  ex- 
perience among  the  young  soldiers  is  the  same.  Time 
after  time  Mormon  trainees  are  thanked  by  their 
buddies  for  living  their  religion,  for  turning  to  the 
scriptures  when  they  have  problems. 

What  better  testimony  than  this: 

"Thank  you,  preacher.  Thanks  for  living  your  re- 
ligion. You  have  made  each  of  us  stronger  by  your 
example  and  by  living  the  way  the  scriptures  have 
taught  you." 
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The  Three-year-old  in  Sunday  School— Third  in  a  Series 


Course  3  children  learn  of  the  love  of  their  Heavenly 
Father  and  the  joy  of  his  presence  through  .  .  . 

MUSICAL 

EXPRESSION  IN 

THE  CLASSROOM 

by  Patricia  Haglund  Nielsen'^ 

To  teach  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  even  to  the 
littlest  ones — this  is  the  purpose  of  Sunday  School. 
Any  means  whereby  we  may  enhance  this  teaching 
are  to  be  sought  after  and  wisely  used.  Music  is  one 
such  means.  With  music  we  may  praise  our  Father 
in  heaven;  through  music  we  may  learn  of  him  and 
the  beauteous  and  wondrous  things  he  has  given  us; 
by  music  we  may  feel  the  majesty  of  his  power,  taste 
the  sweetness  of  his  love,  and  sense  the  joy  of  his 
presence.  Our  little  children,  too,  may  partake  of 
these  musical  experiences  in  their  homes,  at  sacra- 
ment meetings,  and  in  Sunday  School. 

To  Teach  Gospel   Principles 

Let  us  meet,  for  a  few  moments,  the  teacher  of  a 
Course  3  class  who  utilizes  the  talent,  the  art,  the 


*Patricia  Haglund  Nielsen,  assistant  professor  of  music  education 
at  Brigham  Young  University  and  former  regional  music  consultant 
for  Prentice-Hall  publishers,  received  her  B.A.  (1958)  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  and  her  M.A.  (1963)  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Teachers'  College.  Between  degrees  she  filled  a  mission  to 
West  Germany.  Her  husband  is  F.  Kent  Nielsen;  they  have  one  daugh- 
ter and  live  in  the  Edgemont  Fifth  Ward,  East  Sharon  (Utah)   Stake. 


Rhythm  and  melody  instruments. 


tool  of  music  in  her  classroom.  Let  us  call  her  Sister 
Jensen. 

The  children  love  Sister  Jensen,  for  her  very 
countenance  radiates  delight  in  them  as  well  as  in 
the  gospel.  She  glows  with  happiness  and  enthusiasm. 
She  is  always  fully  prepared  and  knows  her  stories 
and  songs  so  well  that  her  full  attention  is  con- 
stantly with  the  boys  and  girls.  They  look  forward 
to  each  Sunday  in  anticipation  of  the  many  and 
varied  materials  and  activities  she  prepares  for  them. 

Sister  Jensen  has  a  sweet  and  pleasing  voice  and 
makes  good  use  of  music  in  the  teaching  of  her  class. 
The  songs,  records,  tapes,  piano,  autoharp,  guitar, 
and  simple  rhythm-and-melody  instruments^  she 
often  uses  are  some  of  the  means  through  which  she 
can  teach  gospel  principles — they  are  not  ends  in 
themselves.  She  brings  her  instruments  one  or  two 
at  a  time  and  plays  them,  or  lets  the  children  play 
them,  in  such  a  way  as  to  retain  the  spirit  of  Sunday 
School. 

She  finds  that  varying  her  accompaniment,  from 
piano  one  week  (which  she  may  have  tape-recorded 
if  no  piano  is  available  to  her  classroom)  to  auto- 
harp the  next,  to  guitar  the  next,  lends  further  in- 
terest to  the  songs  she  and  the  children  sing. 

Sister  Jensen  knows  that  sometimes  it  is  impor- 
tant for  these  little  ones  to  listen  to  music — either 
from  her  voice  or  from  a  record — which  enhances  the 
theme  of  the  lesson,  but  which  is  perhaps  beyond 
the  children's  ability  to  perform  themselves.  She 
sets  an  appropriate  mood  for  such  listening  and 
makes  sure  that  the  boys  and  girls  always  have  some- 
thing specific  to  listen  for:  the  mood  of  the  music, 
some  words  relevant  to  the  lesson,  or  the  musical 
description  of  something  our  Heavenly  Father  has 
placed  upon  this  earth  for  us. 

There  are  times  when  moving  to  recorded  music 
or  to  voice  or  instrument  helps  the  children  better 
understand  situations  or  animals  or  other  concepts 
which  arise  in  their  lessons.  Walking  like  pioneer 
children,  rocking  a  doll  to  sleep  to  a  lullaby,  or  fly- 
ing into  the  sky  like  birds,  they  learn  to  feel  what 
pioneer  endurance  was,  and  what  tenderness  and 
reverence  for  life  are. 

She  lets  the  children  explore  various  rhythm  and 
simple  melody  instruments  to  advance  their  under- 
standing of  sound  and  the  qualities  thereof  (high 
and  low,  fast  and  slow,  loud  and  soft,  even  and  un- 
even, short  and  long),  so  that  they  might  better 
perceive  the  world  around  them.  The  children  play 
these  instruments  when  they  are  suitable  to  the 
words,  sounds,  or  mood  of  the  songs,  to  further  re- 
inforce their  musical  concepts.  When  using  instru- 


-         iRhythm  instruments  might  include  cymbals,  sandblocks,  maracas, 
^  jingle   bells,    triangle,    chopsticks,    guiro,    etc.;    melody  instruments — 
song  bells,  resonator  bells. 
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ments  in  this  way,  both  Sister  Jensen  and  the  chil- 
dren remember  that  the  instruments  are  used  to 
accompany  the  song  and  not  vice  versa. 

There  are  many  Sundays  when  the  little  ones  in 
Sister  Jensen's  class  are  so  happy,  or  have  something 
so  interesting  in  class,  or  enjoy  a  story  so  much, 
that  they  want  to  sing  about  it.  When  there  is  no 
song  available,  she  encourages  her  class  to  create 
their  own  song.  It  is  never  long  or  involved,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  the  rules  of  music  theory,  nor 
is  it  usually  written  down.  It  is  always  the  simple, 
spontaneous  expression  in  song,  by  one  or  two  chil- 
dren, of  a  thought  or  phrase,  repeated  once  or  twice 
by  the  whole  class.  This  type  of  expression  in  song 
should  be  as  natural  to  boys  and  girls  as  speaking. 
Sister  Jensen  realizes  that  the  important  thing  here 
is  the  act  of  creating,  and  not  musical  perfection  or 
preservation.  Sometimes  it  seems  fitting  for  the  boys 
and  girls  simply  to  make  up  new  words  to  existing 
music  to  meet  their  needs.  Whatever  the  situation, 
these  times  of  creating  are  always  exciting.  They  in- 
crease the  children's  God-given  talent  of  singing  and 
perhaps  help  these  little  ones  to  understand  better 
the  joy  of  the  Lord  in  the  creation  of  our  world. 

Music  Can  Teach   Sharing 

Let  us  look  over  one  of  Sister  Jensen's  plans  and 
see  where  and  how  she  uses  music  to  help  reach  her 
lesson  objectives.  She  is  working  in  Gospel  Lessons 
for  Little  Ones,  Chapter  19,  Unit  VII.  In  the  first 
lesson,  ''We  Have  Things  That  Belong  to  Us"  (No. 
27),  she  has  found  songs  about  some  of  the  objects 
the  children  might  bring  to  class:  "I  Love  Little 
Pussy"  (page  452),  and  "A  Dolly's  Lullaby"  (page 


^   Three-year-olds  learn  rhythm  with  sandblocks  and  cymbals. 

464)  in  the  manual.  She  has  even  encouraged  the 
children  to  bring  a  song  or  a  record  as  one  of  the 
things  belonging  to  them  which  they  would  like  to 
share.  Then,  after  she  has  previewed  these  herself 
for  their  suitability  for  Sunday  School,  either  she  or 
the  child  will  play  or  sing  them  for  the  class. 

If  other  things  are  brought  which  catch  the  spe- 
cial interest  of  the  class,  she  plans  to  create  a  song 
about  them.  To  aid  the  children's  understanding  of 
the  story  of  "Nephi  and  His  Bow,"  Sister  Jensen 
plans  to  let  the  class  dramatize  to  music  (she  will 
play  something  appropriate  on  the  piano,  tape  re- 
corder, or  even  a  rhythm  instrument)  Nephi  stalking 
the  game  and  returning  to  share  it  with  his  people. 

In  Lesson  28,  "Other  People  Have  Things  That 
Belong  to  Them,"  Sister  Jensen  plans  to  bring  a 
special  record  of  her  own — the  "Handcart  Song" — 
to  share  with  the  class  in  doing-time.  She  thought 
this  would  be  appropriate,  since  the  children  might 
want  to  sing  and  dramatize  this  song  after  hearing 
the  pioneer  story.  "Come,  Come,  Ye  Saints,"  from 
The  Children  Sing  (No.  56),  and  "Pioneer  Chil- 
dren," from  the  Primary  Packet,  are  two  other  songs 
she  and  the  children  will  want  to  sing  with  this 
lesson. 

For  Lesson  29,  "We  Are  Happy  When  We  Share," 
Sister  Jensen  has  chosen  one  or  two  rhythm  instru- 
ments (finger  cymbals  and  sand  blocks)  to  bring  to 
class,  since  these  make  soft  and  suitable  sounds  to 
use  with  the  song  "Jesus  Said  Love  Everyone"  (page 
410),  suggested  to  follow  the  story.  The  children  will 
be  interested  in  sharing  these  instruments  with  their 
teacher,  in  discussing  their  probable  sound  and  use, 
and  in  playing  them  first  alone  and  then  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  the  song. 

In  addition  to  the  songs  suggested  in  Lesson  30, 
"We  Like  To  Share  at  Sunday  School,"  Sister  Jen- 
sen plans  to  have  a  music  corner  for  doing-time.  Here 
she  will  have  an  autoharp  with  a  soft  pick,  the  finger 
cymbals,  and  the  sandblocks;  and  she  will  encourage 
the  children  to  share  these  instruments  with  each 
other.  She  will  use  the  autoharp  to  accompany  the 
songs  they  sing,  so  that  their  interest  in  this  corner 
will  be  great. 

Sister  Jensen  will  be  sure  she  knows  the  follow- 
ings  songs  from  The  Children  Sing:  "God's  Love" 
(No.  400),  "A  Prayer"  (No.  401),  and  "Song  of 
Thanks"  (No.  409),  all  of  which  tell  about  our  Heav- 
enly Father  and  how  he  shares  everything  with  us. 

What  about  your  class?  Are  there  not  many  ways 
in  which  music — whether  it  be  through  singing,  lis- 
tening, moving,  playing  instruments,  or  creating — 
can  enhance  the  beauty,  joy,  and  effectiveness  of 
your  lessons? 
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Art  by  ]erry  Harston. 


Many  prospective  young  missionaries  meet  great 
trials  and  stumbling  blocks  before  entering  the  field. 
Here,  a  mission  president  tells  how  three  young  men 
were  able  to  face  and  rise  above  their  problems. 


DESIRE  IS  THE  KEY 

by  Rolland  L.  Jaussi* 


Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost:  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you:  and,  lo, 
I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.  .  .  .  —Matthew  28:19,  20. 

Why  Not  Someone  Else? 

John,  a  blond-haired,  barrel-chested  young  mis- 
sionary with  powerful  arms  and  grip,  reminisced  as 
he  pulled  himself  up  three  flights  of  stairs  in  the 
Mission  Home,  aided  by  his  crutches.  Strong  and 
determined,  his  face  reflected  the  long,  tedious  battle 
he  had  fought  and  won. 

At  six  years  of  age  John  had  been  stricken  with 
polio,  which  left  him  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down. 


(For  Course  8,  lesson  of  July  20,  "Jonah.";  for  Course  10,  lesson 
of  June  15,  "Making  the  Church  Stronger";  for  Course  12,  lesson  of 
July  6,  "A  Leader  Is  a  Missionary";  for  Course  14,  lessons  of  August 
3  to  17,  "Missionary  Work";  for  Course  18,  lesson  of  June  1,  "The 
Field  Is  White";  for  Course  26,  lessons  of  June  1  and  July  20,  "Every 
Member  a  Missionary"  and  "This  Too  Can  Be  for  Thy  Good";  to 
support  family  home  evening  lessons  34  and  40;  and  of  general 
interest.) 


As  he  grew  older,  he  realized  with  bitterness  that  he 
would  always  be  a  cripple.  He  would  never  be  able 
to  swim,  race,  wrestle,  or  dance.  He  became  rebel- 
lious toward  God  and  the  Church.  Why  did  he  have 
to  be  crippled?  Why  not  someone  else?  To  salve  his 
hostility  and  gain  a  place  with  the  crowd,  John  be- 
gan to  steal  small  items.  The  excitement  of  this  new 
game  satisfied  him,  and  it  drew  the  attention  of  boys 
with  whom  he  longed  to  associate.  The  stolen  items 
grew  larger  and  more  expensive.  When  John  turned 
16,  he  was  sent  to  reform  school  for  stealing  cars. 

John  can  still  vividly  recall  his  cynical  attitude 
toward  the  seminary  teacher  who  first  approached 
him  about  enlisting  in  the  religious  hour  held  at  the 
reform  school.  Reluctantly,  he  had  enlisted.  At  first 
the  lessons  were  boring,  and  as  far  as  he  was  con- 


*  Holland  L.  Jaussi  was  president  of  the  North  British  and  Irish 
Mission  from  1964  to  1967  and  is  now  president  of  the  LDS  Mission 
Home  in  Salt  Lake  City.  A  self-employed  general  contractor,  he 
attended  Creighton  University  School  of  Law,  and  is  active  in  the 
Lions  Club  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was  born  in  Paris, 
Idaho,  and  with  his  wife,  Jean  Weaver,  he  is  now  a  member  of  Fish 
Haven  Ward,  Bear  Lake  (Idaho)  Stake.  The  couple  have  three 
children. 
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cerned,  of  no  value.  Only  through  the  persistence  of 
the  understanding  seminary  teacher,  did  trust  begin 
to  take  the  place  of  bitterness  in  John's  heart. 

In  the  seminary  class,  his  teacher  explained  the 
plan  of  salvation.  He  described  the  blessings  that 
men  now  enjoy  because  they  kept  their  first  estate; 
and  he  explained  the  great  purpose  and  privilege  of 
receiving  a  physical  body,  no  matter  how  badly  de- 
formed.' Gradually,  John  began  to  understand  that 
all  life  has  purpose  and  meaning.  Especially  was  he 
glad  to  learn  that  there  was  meaning  to  his  own 
crippled  existence.  What  joy  to  learn  that  he  had 
been  valiant  in  pre-earth  life!  John  resolved  to  be 
valiant  again.  Fresh  in  his  heart  came  a  dream  of 
saving  others  the  bitterness,  sorrow,  disgrace,  and 
punishment  that  come  from  not  understanding  the 
purposes  of  life.  He  would  show  the  world  he  could 
help  others  instead  of  living  in  bitterness  and  con- 
tempt of  truth  and  his  fellowmen. 

Now,  great  peace  and  satisfaction  have  settled 
over  John  as  he  goes  through  his  last  week  of  prepa- 
ration in  the  Mission  Home.  He  feels  that  the  great- 
est challenge  of  his  life  lies  before  him. 

Therefore,  if  ye  have  desires  to  serve  God  ye  are 
called  to  the  work.  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  4:3.) 

How  Lonely! 

Michael  was  a  cheerful,  responsive,  clever  person 
who  had  many  friends.  To  be  the  first  to  become  a 
Mormon  in  a  strongly  Protestant  Irish  city  is  a  lone- 
ly business,  but  Michael  was  not  ashamed  of  his  new 
faith.  With  courage  and  persistence  he  continually 
brought  his  friends  up  the  rickety  stairs  of  the  local 
market  to  a  small  room  where  the  missionaries  held 
Church  services.  When  one  by  one  his  friends  reject- 
ed the  gospel,  Michael  went  with  the  missionaries 
from  door  to  door  to  seek  those  of  his  city  who 
would  listen  to  the  beautiful  truths  he  claimed  as 
his  own.  As  he  tracted  with  the  missionaries,  his  love 
for  them  grew  and  his  testimony  of  the  gospel  in- 
creased. 

The  years  passed,  and  Michael  saw  the  branch 
grow  from  one  member,  himself,  to  50  members.  To 
each  of  them  he  had  borne  a  personal  witness,  and 
he  had  some  part  in  each  conversion.  Michael  was 
especially  pleased  when  the  husband  and  father  of 
a  young  family  whom  he  and  the  missionaries  had 
converted  became  the  branch  president.  The  Church 
became  almost  his  whole  existence.  Two  years  ago, 
Michael  was  interviewed  for  a  foreign  mission.  Now 
he  is  using  his  early  experience  in  the  Church  full- 
time  to  help  others  find  the  gospel. 

Therefore,  if  ye  have  desires  to  serve  God  ye  are 
called  to  the  work. 


Firm   In  His  Decision 

Paul  experienced  his  first  impelling  desire  to  pre- 
pare for  a  mission  at  the  age  of  12,  as  a  result  of  his 
father  offering  Paul's  services  on  the  farm  of  a 
needy  neighbor.  For  his  work,  the  neighbor  gave 
Paul  a  pocketknife.  He  also  offered  Paul  a  choice 
of  several  books  he  treasured,  Paul  chose  a  mission- 
ary copy  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  The  neighbor 
immediately  said,  "You  don't  want  this  book.  Take 
one  of  the  others." 

"No,"  Paul  replied,  "this  is  the  one  I  want." 
Seeing  that  Paul  was  firm  in  his  decision  to  have  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  the  neighbor  gave  him  that  and 
two  other  books  as  well. 

During  the  time  Paul  was  reading  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  he  had  many  spiritual  experiences  which 
proved  to  him  the  truthfulness  of  this  book  and  of 
the  testimony  of  the  Three  Witnesses.  Because  of 
these  spiritual  experiences,  Paul's  desire  grew  to  go 
on  a  mission  and  preach  the  gospel,  as  so  many  Book 
of  Mormon  missionaries  had  done. 

To  earn  money  for  his  mission,  Paul  worked  on  a 
ranch  during  the  summers.  The  work  on  the  ranch 
was  hard,  and  the  hours  were  long.  After  a  hard 
day's  work,  he  enjoyed  the  huge  meal  and  a  swim 
in  the  river,  or  the  fun  of  breaking  new  horses,  or  a 
ride  on  horseback  in  the  mountains.  But  he  never  lost 
sight  of  his  goal.  The  money  Paul  earned  on  the 
ranch  he  gave  to  his  father  to  save  for  his  mission. 

Winter  meant  milking  the  cows  and  building  the 
fire  in  the  boilers  of  the  creamery  for  his  father, 
cutting  wood  for  the  neighboring  widows  as  a  priest- 
hood duty,  and  going  to  school.  Each  Saturday 
Paul  ran  a  trap  line  for  mink,  coyote,  rabbit,  and 
skunk.  The  money  he  earned  trapping  he  also  gave 
to  his  father  for  his  mission. 

Now,  finally  the  call  to  serve  on  a  mission  has 
come  to  Paul.  This  call  has  fulfilled  his  dream  after 
years  of  preparation. 

Desire  Is  the  Key 

Desire  is  the  key  element  that  led  to  success  in 
all  of  these  stories.  Truly,  "if  ye  have  desires  to 
serve  God  ye  are  called  to  the  work."  Each  boy  had 
a  different  challenge  to  meet  in  order  to  become  a 
missionary.  For  John  it  was  overcoming  the  tyranny 
of  a  physical  condition  which  had  affected  his  atti- 
tude towards  life.  The  Irish  lad  had  to  stand  alone  in 
a  non-Mormon  community.  The  farm  boy  struggled 
and  learned  the  joy  of  saving  and  preparing  over  the 
years  for  a  mission.  Each  had  a  goal  in  mind.  Truly, 
each  boy  and  girl  has  his  own  challenge  in  making 
preparation  for  a  mission.  Desire  is  the  key. 


Library  File  Reference:  MISSIONARY  WORK. 
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Fifty-third  in  a  Series  To  Support  the  Family  Home  Evening 


by  Reed  H.  Bradford 


IJNn  THEIR; 


There  are  various  ways  to  conceive  of  authority. 
It  may  be  considered  as  the  right  to  carry  out  func- 
tions connected  with  a  given  position.  This  right 
may  be  of  a  formal  or  inforriial  nature.  For  example: 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  defines  in  a 
formal  way  certain  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  is  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  armed  forces;  "he  shall  have  power,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  treaties  provided  two-thirds  of  the  senators 
present  concur";  he  nominates  certain  officers  of  the 
government;  and  "from  time  to  time"  he  gives  to 
Congress  information  concerning  the  state  of  the 
Union. 

It  is  also  customary  to  think  of  a  person  who  has 
a  great  amount  of  accurate  knowledge  or  wisdom  on 
a  certain  subject  as  being  "an  authority"  on  it. 

Some  people  who  hold  certain  positions,  or  who 
have  knowledge  and  wisdom,  see  their  authority 
primarily  as  a  means  of  gaining  status.  There  is, 
however,  another  way  of  looking  at  authority.  We 
could  think  of  it  both  as  an  opportunity  to  achieve 
certain  righteous  ends,  and  as  a  delicate  responsi- 
bility. If  we  think  of  authority  in  this  way,  we  will 
think  of  positions  as  Paul  so  wisely  prescribed: 

For  as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members, 
and  all  the  members  of  that  one  body,  being  many, 
are  one  body:  so  also  is  Christ.  For  by  one  Spirit 
are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body,  whether  we  be 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or  free;  and 
have  been  all  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit.  For  the 
body  is  not  one  member,  but  many.  ...  And  if  the 
ear  shall  say.  Because  I  am  not  the  eye,  I  am  not  of 
the  body;  is  it  therefore  not  of  the  body?  If  the  whole 
were  an  eye,  where  were  the  hearing?  If  the  whole 
were  hearing,  where  were  the  smelling?  .  .  .  But  now 
are  they  many  members,  yet  but  one  body.  .  .  .  And 
those  members  of  the  body,  which  we  think  to  be 
less  honourable,  upon  these  we  bestow  more  abun- 
dant honour.  ...  (1  Corinthians  12:12-23.) 


(For  Course  12,  lesson  of  June  8,  "A  Leader  Honors  His  Par- 
ents"; for  Course  16,  lesson  of  July  6,  "Marriage  and  Family  Life"; 
for  Course  26,  lessons  of  May  4  and  August  24,  "Beyond  the  Call  of 
Duty"  and  "The  Family  Circle  Is  Forever";  for  Course  28,  lesson  of 
July  6,  "Free  Agency  of  Man";  for  Course  30,  lessons  of  May  4  and 
25,  "Sons  and  Daughters  of  God"  and  "Marriage  and  Family  Rela- 
tionships"; to  support  family  home  evening  lessons  32  and  45;  and 
of  general  interest.) 


"Father  and  Mother  were  the  most  important  in  my  life." 


In  the  home,  parents  who  look  at  their  positions 
in  this  way  will  think  of  the  authority  they  possess 
over  their  children  as  an  opportunity  to  help  their 
children  become  Sons  and  Daughters  of  their  Heav- 
enly Father.  They  will  consider  each  child  as  a  divine 
individual  in  his  or  her  own  right.  They  will  recog- 
nize that  each  child  has  special  gifts  and  talents, 
and  they  will  try  to  help  each  one  develop  his  po- 
tentials. Such  parents  will  remember  that  their  chil- 
dren are  not  only  their  children,  but  also  the  chil- 
dren of  their  Heavenly  Father;  and  they  will  try  to 
treat  them  as  they  believe  he  would. 

The    Spirit   of    Parent-Child    Relationship 

The  spirit  of  the  relationship  between  parents 
and  children  will  be  the  kind  indicated  by  Joseph 
Smith.   He  said: 

Nothing  is  so  much  calculated  to  lead  people  to 
forsake  sin  as  to  take  them  by  the  hand  and  watch 
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over  them  with  tenderness.  When  people  manifest 
the  least  kindness  and  love  to  me,  oh,  what  power 
it  has  over  my  mind,  while  the  opposite  course  has  a 
tendency  to  harrow  up  all  the  harsh  feelings  and 
depress  the  human  mind.' 

Such  a  spirit  is  likely  to  produce  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  children  to  listen  and  learn  from  their 
parents.  It  will  often  motivate  them  to  do  righteous 
things  of  "their  own  free  will  and  choice." 

Involvement 

When  the  aim  of  the  parent  is  the  spiritual,  intel- 
lectual, emotional,  social,  and  physical  growth  of  the 
child,  he  tries  to  involve  the  child  in  experiences  and 
opportunities  which  will  promote  such  growth.  Such 
parents  do  not  simply  make  all  the  decisions  and 
then  impose  them  upon  the  child.  Where  possible 
and  appropriate  they  permit  the  child  to  participate 
in  decision-making,  recognizing  that  he  will  acquire 
skill  and  wisdom  if  given  this  opportunity.  When  the 
child  leaves  the  parental  home,  he  will  be  better  pre- 
pared and  able  to  live  a  meaningful  life.  He  will  have 
taken  significant  steps  forward  in  becoming  a  Son 
or  Daughter  of  his  Heavenly  Father. 

The  following  two  case  studies  illustrate  different 
ways  of  exercising  authority: 

WHY  I  CAN'T  LIKE  MY  PARENTS^ 

When  I  was  a  little  girl  I  remember  my  mother 
and  father  as  being  the  most  important  people  in  my 
life.  Now  I'm  24,  away  from  home,  presumably  liv- 
ing my  own  life — yet  I  know  that  my  life  can  never 
be  entirely  my  own  and  I  know  that  my  parents  and 
I  can  never  really  be  friends.  Of  course,  Alice  Thomp- 
son is  not  my  real  name.  I  have  too  much  innate 
respect,  too  clear  an  understanding  of  what  has  al- 
ready happened  to  me  and  my  family,  to  add  more 
obstacles  to  our  relationship. 

When  I  was  little  and  went  to  neighborhood 
birthday  parties,  I  remember  I  always  saved  my  slice 
of  birthday  cake  in  the  fancy  paper  napkin  and 
carried  it  home  to  share  with  my  mother.  All  the 
other  mothers  thought  I  was  such  "a  lovely  little 
girl."  From  the  day  I  started  kindergarten  in  a 
small-town  grade  school  till  I  was  graduated  from 
high  school  13  years  later,  I  brought  home  everything 
from  red  and  blue  crayon  scribblings  in  kindergarten 
and  first  grade  right  up  to  the  history  term  paper 
that  rated  an  A  in  senior  history.  When  I  got  the 
lead  in  the  class  play,  I  didn't  wait  to  talk  it  over 
with  girl  friends;  I  rushed  right  home  after  school  to 
tell  "mother  and  dad."  Possibly  all  this  was  the 
healthy,  exuberant  "sharing"  that  goes  on  in  any 


^Minutes  of  the  Relief  Society,  June  9,  1842,  recorded  by  Eliza  R. 
Snow.  Quoted  in  "Watch  Over  Them  with  Tenderness,"  by  Phyllis 
D.  Shaw,  The  Instructor,  July,   1964,  page  252. 

""Why  I  Can't  Like  My  Parents,"  by  Alice  Thompson;  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  September,   1947.   Used   by   permission. 


family.  At  that  time  I  didn't  try  to  analyze  or  stop 
to  wonder.  It  wasn't  until  I  got  into  college,  away 
from  home  and  out  of  town,  that  I  began  to  feel  the 
"giving"  was  one-sided  and  that  perhaps  it  wasn't 
"giving"  after  all. 

My  case  is  not  unique.  I  know  that,  because  I 
have  seen  and  talked  to  many  of  my  friends,  particu- 
larly girls  who  are  over  21,  working,  presumably 
independent — ^and  yet  these  girls  have  never  been 
able  to  make  a  complete  break  from  their  parents. 
During  their  childhoods  they  have  been  so  deeply 
impressed  with  their  obligations  to  love,  respect,  and 
obey,  that  these  feelings  have  been  underrun  with 
fear,  so  that  now,  even  as  adults,  they  cannot  make 
the  proper  adjustment  between  themselves  and  their 
parents  as  individuals.  Sometimes  this  feeling  or 
obligation  is  increased  by  financial  pressure  on  the 
children,  a  play  for  sympathy  through  ill  health  or 
loneliness  on  the  part  of  the  parent;  but  more  often, 
for  no  reason  other  than  a  frustration  and  a  kind  of 
selfishness,  parents  keep  their  children  dependent 
through  emotional  ties  they  insist  on  maintaining  as 
parents. 

In  my  own  life,  I  believe  it  was  my  mother  who 
overpowered  me  with  her  possessiveness  and  domin- 
ation that  comes  from  a  woman  who  "gives  up  every- 
thing for  her  children.  .  .  ." 

My  mother,  as  a  good  mother,  wanted  her  chil- 
dren "to  have  everything."  I  took  violin  lessons  till 
I  was  12,  and  my  sister  and  brother  played  the  piano 
faithfully  and  badly  for  five  years.  Beyond  a  minor 
appreciation,  none  of  us  was  musical.  In  many  ways 
my  mother  was  kind.  I  can  remember  well  seeing  her 
sit  up  at  night  to  finish  my  dress  before  graduation; 
I  can  remember  her  bringing  in  hot  cocoa  late  at 
night  when  we  were  studying  for  semester  €xams. 
Now  these  self-sacrifices  seem  to  me  almost  like 
selfishness.  ... 

When  I  was  a  junior,  I  wrote  home  to  say  that  I 
wanted  to  drop  French.  It  was  not  my  major;  I  had 
already  had  four  years  of  that  language  in  high 
school  and  three  in  college.  It  had  been  kept  on  my 
schedule  by  my  parents,  who  always  worked  out  my 
courses  carefully,  and  my  mother  considered  French 
an  indication  of  breeding  and  background  in  any 
woman.  She  told  me  abruptly,  by  mail,  that  I  was 
not  to  drop  French.  I  was  19  years  old,  the  issue  was 
a  minor  one;  but  I  realized  then,  with  a  feeling  close 
to  dread,  that  my  life  was  not  my  own.  ... 

And  as  we  [my  brother  and  sister  and  I]  grew 
older,  the  gap  between  my  parents'  plans  for  us  and 
our  own  wishes  for  ourselves  became  even  wider.  We 
were  expected  to  absorb  the  education  and  oppor- 

(Continued  on  following  page.) 
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tunities  given  to  us  without  ever  changing  from  the 
thought  and  behavior  patterns  set  for  us  at  home.  .  .  . 

Both  my  parents  are  very  rehgious.  Just  as  we 
were  taught  never  to  question  our  parents,  so  we 
were  taught  never  to  question  or  even  think  critically 
of  the  work  of  God.  At  college  we  were  introduced 
to  controversial  thought,  and,  as  brothers  and  sisters, 
as  thinking  individuals,  we  wanted  to  talk  among 
ourselves;  we  wanted  to  discuss  these  ideas  that 
were  new  and  significant  to  us.  But  this  intellectual 
freedom  was  never  allowed.  After  a  few  hesitant 
ventures,  met  with  tight-lipped  disapproval  by  my 
mother,  we  three  tacitly  agreed  "not  to  talk  at 
home.  .  .  ." 

In  our  home,  the  word  "sex"  was  never  men- 
tioned. It  was  never  even  suggested  as  a  life  drive. 
.  .  .  We  received  no  "facts-of-life"  information  from 
either  parent,  and  the  entire  subject  was  simply 
ignored  with  a  silence  that  carried  with  it  a  strong 
implication  of  guilt.  As  a  result,  I  believe,  of  the 
suppression  of  what  should  have  been  treated  as 
healthy  and  normal,  all  three  of  us  went  through  a 
late  adolescent  period  of  being  "very  fast.  .  .  ." 

When  I  passed  21,  my  "double  life" — living  and 
thinking  as  I  wished  away  from  home,  acting  out  a 
play  for  my  parents  when  I  was  home — became  in- 
tolerable. My  brother  and  sister  were  resigned  to 
be  silent.  I  wanted  to  talk  things  out.  Politics,  re- 
ligion, and  education  were  big  things  in  my  life,  and 
I  needed  to  express  myself. 

But  after  a  few  tense  Sunday  afternoons  that 
brought  back  all  the  shaky  guilt  feelings  of  my 
childhood,  I  reverted  to  the  old  policy  of  "not  talk- 
ing at  home."  For  if  I  disagreed  with  my  parents' 
opinions,  my  disagreement  was  considered  a  lack  of 
respect.  Even  "feeler"  comments  were  met  with 
cold  disapproval  by  my  mother  and  a  summary  dis- 
missal of  "Well  now — I  wouldn't  say  that,"  from  my 
father. 

Of  course  my  parents  know  that — away  from 
home— I  am  trying  to  live  a  life  of  my  own,  and 
their  attitude  toward  me  is  often  one  of  injured  love. 
But  I  am  still  obsessed  with  the  desire  to  please. 
Some  time  ago  I  tried  to  talk  to  my  mother.  I  tried 
to  ask  her  what  we  could  do  to  get  over  the  gap  be- 
tween us.  I  tried  to  ask  her  where  I  failed  as  a 
daughter.  In  her  mother  role,  secure  and  righteous 
only  as  a  woman  who  had  given  up  her  life  for  her 
children,  she  told  me  coldly  that  I  was  "ungrateful 
and  strong-willed."  But  1  must  keep  some  of  myself 
to  myself;  I  can  do  no  more  than  give  love  and  re- 
spect where  they  are  drawn  out  and  earned.  To  ask 
me  to  give  my  whole  life,  completely  and  as  in  pay- 


ment of  a  debt,  is  too  much.  My  mother,  with  con- 
trolled emotions,  certainly  felt  that  she  had  won  the 
discussion.  I  simply  burst  into  tears.  And  I  know 
I  shall  never  try  to  talk  to  her  again. 

I  feel,  unfortunately,  that  my  mother  and  dad, 
perhaps  because  of  their  own  frustration,  have  come 
to  consider  their  offspring  as  "children,"  owned  and 
possessed,  rather  than  as  "individuals."  These  chil- 
dren are  used  as  apologia  for  their  own  lives.  And 
since  each  life  is  so  temporary,  so  completely  impor- 
tant in  itself,  the  situation  is  infinitely  sad.  I  can 
forget  none  of  the  happy  days  I  spent  at  home — the 
picnics,  flower  gardens  in  the  backyard,  and  a  moth- 
er who  sent  me  to  grade  school  every  day  in  a  clean, 
white  petticoat  with  hand-crotcheted  lace  around  the 
hem.  I  am  sorry  only  that  I  was  denied  the  chance 
to  become  the  adult  I  have  the  right  to  be.  We  all 
loved  one  another  in  a  hurried,  anxious  sort  of  way. 
I  only  wish  that  somehow  we  might  also  have  been 
friends. 

THIS   WAS    MY    father' 

Alexander  Stewart  was  a  square  and  muscular 
Irishman,  whose  talk  was  as  blunt  as  his  face.  .  .  . 
And  yet,  hig  tone  was  never  harsh,  and  he  was  never 
vindictive.  .  .  .  Dad  was  strong  in  his  religion  as  he 
was  in  all  of  his  beliefs.  He  sang  in  the  choir  with 
a  true  but  penetrating  tenor  voice,  and  someone 
once  described  the  hymns  as  "solos  by  Mr.  Stewart, 
with  accompanying  voices." 

Strangely,  Dad  never  sang  very  loud  at  home. 
We  lived  on  Vinegar  Hill,  in  a  rambling  house  of  no 
particular  architecture  but  with  a  large  front  porch 
loaded  with  wicker  furniture.  The  living  room,  high 
ceilinged  and  trimmed  with  dark  woodwork,  held  a 
grand  piano,  around  which  we  gathered  for  family 
sings.  My  sister  Virginia  played  the  piano;  my  other 
sister,  Mary,  played  the  violin;  and  I  played  the  ac- 
cordion— after  a  fashion. 

During  th^se  sessions.  Dad  sang  very  softly,  so 
as  not  to  cover  up  Mother's  clear,  sweet  voice.  Her 
name  was  Elizabeth,  and  he  called  her  Bessie  and 
adored  her.  .  .  .  Small  and  gentle  and  not  given  to 
contention  .  .  .  she  possessed  patience  and  endurance. 

Doing  things  with  my  father  was  more  fun  than 
doing  them  alone,  for  his  imagination  outstripped 
my  own  and  his  participation  added  a  dimension  to 
events.  When  at  the  age  of  10  I  announced  that  I 
was  going  to  Africa  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  to 
bring  back  wild  animals,  my  mother  and  sisters 
pointed  out  my  age  and  the  problems  of  transporta- 
tion and  all  such  mundane  and  inconsequential  facts. 


""This  Was  My  Father,"  by  James  Stewart;    McCall's,  May   1964, 
page  130.  Used  by  permission. 
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But  not  Dad.  He  entered  right  into  the  project, 
brought  home  books  about  Africa,  train  and  boat 
schedules  for  us  to  study,  knapsacks  and  water  can- 
teens, and  even  some  iron  bars,  which  we  used  to 
build  cages  for  the  animals  I  was  to  bring  back. 
As  the  departure  day  approached,  I  was  becoming  a 
little  apprehensive  but  Dad  brought  home  a  news- 
paper that  told  of  a  wreck  on  the  railroad  that  was 
to  take  me  to  Baltimore.  This,  of  necessity,  post- 
poned my  trip  for  awhile,  and  by  the  time  the  train 
tracks  were  repaired,  he  and  I  were  off  on  some 
other  project  that  seemed  more  exciting  even  than 
wild  animals. 

When  President  Harding  died  and  his  body  was 
being  returned  to  his  home  state,  the  funeral  train 
was  scheduled  to  pass  through  a  town  about  20  miles 
from  ours.  I  wanted  desperately  to  go  and  see  this 
train;  but  Mother  pointed  out  that  it  passed  at  3:30 
in  the  morning  of  a  school  day.  And  that  ended 
the  discussion. 

At  2:30  that  morning,  however,  I  was  awakened 
by  Dad's  hand  on  my  shoulder.  He  said,  in  a  voice 
as  near  a  whisper  as  his  nature  would  allow,  "Jim, 
boy,  get  up.  It's  time  to  go  see  the  funeral  train." 

We  drove  through  the  night  without  talking 
much,  but  bound  together  by  .  .  .  comradeship. 
.  .  .  When  we  came  to  the  railroad  station, 
we  found  a  half  dozen  people  talking  in  hushed 
tones  and  from  time  to  time  stepping  to  the  edge  of 
the  platform  to  sight  down  the  tracks,  which  had 
turned  silver  in  the  moonlight.  Suddenly  the  tracks 
gave  off  a  low  hum — the  funeral  train  was  coming! 

Dad  shoved  two  pennies  into  my  hand  and  said, 
"Run,  put  them  on  the  rails.  Quick!" 

I  did  as  he  directed  and  jumped  back  to  hold 
his  hand  as  the  monstrous  engine  thundered  past 
us,  pulling  a  glass-windowed  observation  car,  in 
which  we  saw  the  flag-draped  casket  guarded  by  two 
Marines,  their  glistening  bayonets  at  attention.  I 
could  hardly  breathe,  so  overwhelming  were  the 
sight  and  sound. 

After  the  train  had  roared  off  into  the  night,  I 
retrieved  the  two  flattened  pennies  from  the  track. 
Dad  put  one  in  his  pocket,  and  I  kept  the  other. 

As  we  drove  home,  I  examined  mine  and  found 
the  Indian's  features  had  been  spread  and  the  few 
feathers  on  his  headdress  had  become  a  great  plume. 
On  the  other  side,  the  two  slender  stalks  of  wheat 
had  grown  and  burst,  as  if  the  seed  had  ripened  and 
scattered. 

For  years  Dad  and  I  carried  those  coins  flattened 
by  the  weight  of  history.  And  the  knowledge  that 
what  was  in  my  pocket  was  also  in  his  made  me  feel 
very  close  to  him. 


With  his  temperament,  it  was  amazing  how  pa- 
tient he  could  be  with  us  kids  and  how  subtle 
his  discipline.  I  don't  recall  a  time  when  he  stood 
across  my  path;  he  always  walked  beside,  guiding 
me  with  his  own  steps.  When  a  neighbor's  dog  killed 
my  dog,  whose  name  was  Bounce,  I  vowed  to  kill 
that  dog  in  revenge.  I  vowed  it  day  after  day  in 
the  most  bloodthirsty  terms.  I  never  quite  did  it, 
but  I  was  making  myself  ill  with  my  own  hate  and 
frustration. 

"You  are  determined  to  kill  the  dog?"  my  father 
demanded  abruptly  one  evening  after  dinner.  "All 
right,  let's  stop  talking  about  it  and  get  it  done. 
Come  on." 

I  followed  him  to  the  store  to  discover  that  he 
had  tied  the  dog  in  the  alley.  He  got  a  deer  rifle  out 
of  stock,  handed  it  to  me,  then  stepped  back  for  me 
to  do  my  bloody  work.  The  dog  and  I  looked  at 
each  other.  He  wagged  his  tail  in  a  tentative  offer  of 
friendship,  and  his  large  brown  eyes  were  innocent 
and  trusting.  Suddenly  the  gun  was  too  heavy  for 
me  to  hold,  and  it  dropped  to  the  ground.  The  dog 
came  up  and  licked  my  hand. 

The  three  of  us  walked  home  together,  the  dog 
gamboHng  in  front.  No  word  was  ever  said  about 
what  had  happened.  None  was  needed.  Dad  had 
taught  me  I  wasn't  really  a  killer,  and  I  didn't  have 
ever  again  to  work  it  up  or  pretend.  It  was  a  great 
relief.  .  .  . 

[During  World  War  II,  James  Stewart  became  a 
member  of  a  bombing  squadron.  He  describes  the 
scene  as  he  left  his  father.] 

At  the  moment  of  parting,  he  studied  his  shoes 
a  moment,  then  looked  at  the  sky.  I  knew  he  was 
searching  for  a  final  word  of  advice,  of  love,  some- 
thing to  sustain  me,  but  he  couldn't  find  it.  He 
opened  his  mouth,  then  shut  it  hard,  almost  in  anger. 
We  embraced;  then  he  turned  and  marched  quickly 
away.  Only  after  he  had  gone  did  I  realize  that  he 
had  put  a  small  envelope  in  my  hand.  I  stuffed  it 
roughly  in  my  pocket,  unable  to  look  at  it  for  the 
moment. 

That  night,  alone  in  my  bunk,  I  opened  it  and 
read  it:  "My  dear  Jim  boy,  soon  after  you  read  this 
letter,  you  will  be  on  your  way  to  the  worst  sort  of 
danger.  I  have  had  this  in  mind  for  a  long  time  and 
I  am  very  much  concerned  -  .  .  but  Jim,  I  am  bank- 
ing on  the  enclosed  copy  of  the  91st  Psalm.  The  thing 
that  takes  the  place  of  fear  and  worry  is  the  promise 
in  these  words.  I  am  staking  my  faith  in  these 
words.  I  feel  sure  that  God  will  lead  you  through 
this  mad  experience.  ...  I  can  say  no  more.  I  only 
continue  to  pray.  God  bless  you  and  keep  you.  I 
love  you  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  Dad." 
{Concluded  on  page  163.) 
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When  A  Fellow 
Needs  A  Friend 


by  Edivin  R.  KiTnhall* 

Brad  Evans  ^  is  his  name.  He  was  born  and  reared 
in  one  of  the  toughest  towns  in  the  western  states. 
His  father  and  mother  smoked  and  drank  and  trav- 
eled with  a  fast  crowd  in  which  morals  were  seem- 
ingly unheard  of.  The  family,  consisting  of  Brad  and 
a  sister  eleven  months  younger,  rated  very  low  in 
their  parents'  system  of  values.  When  bowling  or 
playing  cards  interfered  with  family  responsibilities, 
the  family  always  came  out  on  the  short  end. 

Both  the  mother  and  father  worked,  but  because 
of  drinking,  poor  management,  and  "trying  to  keep 


(For  Course  12,  lesson  of  July  6,  "A  Leader  Is  a  Missionary"; 
for  Course  14,  lessons  of  August  10  and  17,  "Missionary  Work";  for 
Course  16,  lesson  of  July  27,  "A  Latter-day  Saint's  Worship";  for 
Course  18,  lesson  of  June  1,  "The  Field  Is  White";  for  Course  26,  les- 
son of  June  1,  "Every  Member  a  Missionary";  for  Course  30,  lesson 
of  July  20,  "By  Their  Fruits";  to  support  family  home  evening  lesson 
34;  and  of  general  interest.) 

^This  athlete  does  not  want  to  cast  reflections  on  anyone  with 
whom  he  has  been  associated  and  has  therefore  requested  that  a 
fictitious  name  be  used. 


up  with  the  Joneses,"  there  was  never  enough  money 
to  go  around.  The  parents  finally  ended  up  in  the 
divorce  court.  The  terrible  publicity  left  Brad  heart- 
sick and  burning  inside  with  humiliation,  disappoint- 
ment, and  embarrassment.  That  was  eight  years  ago. 
He  has  not  seen  or  heard  of  his  father  since. 

A  fellow  in  this  situation  needs  a  friend.  And 
Brad,  now  a  college  athlete,  tells  how  Latter-day 
Saint  friends  gave  him  a  reason  for  living. 

BRAD'S  OWN  STORY 

The  first  person  who  came  into  my  Hf e  that  I 
could  depend  on  was  my  high  school  coach.  He  was 
a  Mormon,  and  he  took  a  real  interest  in  me.  When 
he  found,  during  an  interview,  that  I  had  been  smok- 
ing for  three  years  and  that  I  came  from  a  broken 
home,  he  didn't  show  any  signs  of  surprise.  He  just 
sat  there  and  let  me  talk.  This  was  the  first  time 
an  adult  had  ever  had  time  to  listen  to  me,  and 
that  half-hour  interview  lasted  three  hours.  When 
it  was  over,  the  coach  invited  me  home  for  dinner. 
By  the  time  school  started,  I  had  become  his  yard 
boy  and  baby  sitter.  On  the  football  field  he  be- 
came my  idol. 

Next  summer,  as  we  sat  around  the  campfire  on 
an  overnight  fishing  trip,  the  coach  said  to  me, 
'*Brad,  look  up  there  at  the  moon  and  the  stars.  Eight 
hours  ago  the  sun  was  shining  straight  overhead. 
Look  at  the  beautiful  trees  we're  sitting  under.  From 
here,  some  of  them  appear  to  be  two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet  tall;  and  we  know  that  many  of  them  came 
from  the  seeds  of  a  single  tree.  Did  all  this  order  in 
the. universe  just  happen,  or  was  it  created?" 

I  lay  in  my  sleeping  bag  that  night  with  many 
unanswered  questions  on  my  mind.  But  what  hap- 
pened next  morning  surprised  me  most.  He  took  a 
Bible  from  his  car  and  said,  "Brad,  I'd  like  you  to 
read  the  first  two  chapters  in  this  great  book.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  answer  many  of  your  questions  regarding 
the  creation."  The  biblical  account  sounded  good, 
and  I  believed  it  because  the  coach  believed  it. 

I  graduated  from  high  school  after  a  successful 
career  in  athletics,  and  it  was  my  high  school  coach 
who  arranged  for  me  to  attend  Brigham  Young 
University. 

It  was  at  the  Y  that  life  started  to  make  sense 
to  me.  I'll  never  forget  the  first  night  with  my  room- 
mate. We  went  to  a  show  and  then  came  home  and 
visited  a  while.  When  we  got  ready  to  go  to  bed,  he 
suggested  that  we  have  family  prayer.  I  had  never 
prayed,  and  I  told  him  that  I  didn't  know  how  to 

*Edwin  R.  Kimball  is  a  teacher,  coach,  and  athletic  director  at 
Brigham  Young  University.  He  took  his  B.S,  at  BYU,  where  he  was 
captain  of  the  football  team,  in  1926;  his  M.A.  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  in  1933,  and  his  EdD  with  honors  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  in  1954.  In  1929  he  served  a  short-term  mission 
in  the  Northern  States  Mission;  and  during  World  War  II  he  received 
citations  as  a  Naval  commander  for  sea-air  rescue  work.  He  is  cur- 
rently bishop  of  the  BYU  18th  Ward,  BYU  6th  Stake.  His  wife  is 
Althea  Ashby;    the  couple  have  five   children  and   18   grandchildren. 
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pray.  He  said  that  if  I  didn't  mind  kneeling  by  the 
bed  with  him,  he  would  pray  for  us.  He  prayed  for 
both  of  us,  for  our  teachers,  coaches,  families,  and 
friends,  every  night  for  a  little  over  three  months. 

My  roommate,  more  than  anyone  else,  taught  me 
the  principles  of  the  gospel.  As  a  great  competitor  in 
athletics,  he  asked  quarter  from  no  one  and  didn't 
give  any;  yet  he  was  at  the  same  time  kind,  con- 
siderate, and  understanding.  Never  did  he  tell  me 
that  I  would  burn  because  of  my  sins.  He  explained 
that  we  are  all  sons  and  daughters  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  and  that  he  loves  us.  I  had  other  associations 
at  school,  too.  Although  I  did  run  onto  a  few  LDS 
students  who  were  hypocrites  and  did  not  live  the 
principles  of  the  gospel,  the  majority  were  true 
Latter-day  Saints. 

When  I  went  home  for  Christmas,  I  had  a  chance 
to  make  a  few  comparisons,  and  I  did  a  lot  of  think- 
ing. On  my  first  night  back  at  the  Y,  when  my  room- 
mate and  I  knelt  to  pray,  I  asked  if  I  could  take  my 
turn  praying.  I  felt  so  good  inside!  It  was  my  first 
communication  with  my  Father  in  heaven  since 
I  had  come  to  this  earth. 

In  March  of  that  year  I  asked  for  baptism,  re- 


questing that  this  service  be  performed  by  my  room- 
mate, whom  I  had  grown  to  love. 

When  I  was  confirmed  a  member  of  the  Church, 
a  great  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  contentment  came 
into  my  life.  I  knew  that  I  would  never  be  alone  again 
because  I  would  always  have  the  Holy  Ghost  to  guide 
and  protect  me.  I  joined  the  Church  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

1.  This  Church  is  the  restored  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  teaches  a  person  how  to  treat  people, 
which  is  one  of  Christ's  greatest  messages. 

2.  The  Church  emphasizes  education,  moral 
values,  and  reasons  for  doing  things.  Once  you  sense 
the  importance  of  these  principles,  there  aren't  any 
temptations  too  great  to  withstand. 

3.  The  principle  of  eternal  progression  makes 
sense  to  me. 

4.  Marriage  for  time  and  eternity  appeals  to  me. 
I  want  a  home  where  love,  respect,  concern,  and 
understanding  abide.  It  gives  me  confidence  to  meet 
men  and  women  who  have  been  married  for  forty, 
fifty,  and  sixty  years.  I  want  the  priesthood  in  my 
home. 
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IN  THEIR  BEHALF    {Concluded  from  page  161.) 

Never  before  had  he  said  he  loved  me.  I  always 
knew  he  did,  but  he  never  said  it  until  now.  I 
wept.  .  .  . 

Out  of  the  envelope  had  dropped,  ahnost  un- 
noticed, a  small  booklet  bearing  the  title  "The  Secret 
Place.  A  Key  to  the  91st  Psalm."  I  picked  it  up  and 
began  to  read  it.  From  that  day  forward,  the  little 
booklet  was  always  with  me.  Before  every  bombing 
raid  over  Europe,  I  read  some  of  it,  and  with  each 
reading,  the  meaning  deepened  and  strengthened  for 
me. 

. . .  /  will  say  of  the  Lord,  He  is  my  refuge  and  my 
fortress.  .  .  .  His  truth  shall  be  thy  shield  and  buck- 
ler. Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the  terror  by  night; 
nor  for  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day.  .  .  .  For  he 
shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee 
in  all  thy  ways.  They  shall  bear  thee  up  in  their 
hands,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone. 

And  I  was  borne  up. 

Dad  had  committed  me  to  God,  and  I  felt  both 
their  presences  throughout  the  war. 

Mother  died  in  1956.  We  buried  her  in  the  family 
plot  in  Indiana,  Pennsylvania. 

With  his  wife  gone,  he  lost  his  old  appetite  for 


forays  and  contention.  Without  her,  he  could  work 
up  no  enthusiasm.  Her  quiet  strength  had  sustained 
him,  and  with  her  gone,  he  quickly  withered  away. 

It  was  a  bleak  January  day  when  we  buried  him 
among  his  ancestors,  men  who  had  lived  longer  than 
he  had  but  were  perhaps  less  demanding  of  life.  .  .  . 

After  it  was  all  over  and  I  was  alone,  I  went  to 
the  hardware  store  and  let  myself  in,  with  a  key  I 
hadn't  touched  for  30  years.  The  interior  smelled  of 
metal,  leather,  oil,  and  fertilizer,  the  odors  of  my 
childhood. 

I  sat  at  his  scarred  oak  desk  and  idly  pulled  open 
the  middle  drawer.  It  held  a  clutter  of  pencils  and 
paper  clips  and  bolts  and  paint  samples.  Something 
glinted  dully  among  them.  I  picked  up  the  funeral- 
train  penny  with  the  flattened  Indian  face  and  the 
burst  grain.  I  had  lost  mine,  so  now  I  took  his.  Then 
I  left  the  store,  locking  the  door  behind  me. 

•     •     • 

When  one  exercises  authority  in  a  delicate,  sen- 
sitive, and  sacred  way,  he  exercises  it  in  behalf  of 
the  individuals  in  the  group.  In  doing  this,  he  is 
demonstrating  the  highest  kind  of  love  that  one  per- 
son can  have  for  another. 
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The  word  "eternalism"  did  not  appear  in  the 
prestigious  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language  until  the  third  edition,  pub- 
lished in  1964.  Elder  James  E.  Talmage  was  a  special 
editor  for  Mormon  words  in  the  second  edition,  pub- 
lished in  1934;  but  the  word  "eternahsm"  apparently 
was  not  then  considered  of  sufficient  significance  to 
be  included  in  the  dictionary.  A  search  of  LDS  liter- 
ature reveals  that  this  word  probably  was  introduced 
into  Church  literature  by  Elder  John  A.  Widtsoe  in 
the  first  edition  of  A  Rational  Theology  (1915), 
wherein  he  stated: 


(For  Course  16,  lesson  of  July  6,  "Marriage  and  Family  Life"; 
for  Course  26,  lesson  of  August  24,  "The  Family  Circle  Is  Forever"; 
for  Course  28,  lessons  of  June  8,  July  6  and  20,  "Truth,"  "Free  Agency 
of  Man,"  and  "Kternalism";  for  Course  30,  lessons  of  May  25  and  June 
1,  "Marriage  and  Family  Relationships"  and  "Where  Is  Man  Going?" 
to  support  family  home  evening  lesson  45;   and  of  general  interest.) 


The  Gospel  may  be  said  to  be  the  Philosophy  of 
Eternalism.  The  Gospel  is  immersed  in  an  ocean  of 
eternity.^ 

The  distinctiveness  of  Mormon  doctrine,  which 
includes  the  idea  of  eternalism,  is  undoubtedly  the 
basis  for  a  statement  by  James  E.  Talmage  that: 

No  well  informed  commentator,  no  capable  critic 
.  .  .  has  classed  "Mormonism"  as  the  .  .  .  offspring  of 
any  mother  church,  nor  as  any  mere  variation  of  a 
preexisting  body.    No  church  .  .  .  claims,  acknowl- 


'John  A.  Widtsoe,  A  Rational  Theology;  General  Priesthood 
Committee,   Salt  Lake  City,   Utah,   1915;   page   15. 

*Dr.  Carl  J.  Christensen  is  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah,  where  he  was  also  coordinator  of  research  before  his 
retirement.  He  worked  17  years  as  research  scientist  for  Bell  Tele- 
phone laboratories;  then  came  to  the  U  of  U  as  dean  of  the  College 
of  Mines.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Sunday  School  general  board  for 
20  years,  1946-1966.  With  his  wife.  Alberta  Huish,  he  lives  in  the 
Monument  Park  13th  Ward,  Monument  Park  (Utah)  Stake.  The 
couple  have  four  children  and   12  grandchildren. 


ETERNALISM 

A  DISTINCTIVE 
DOCTRINE 

of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints 


by  Carl  J.  Christensen' 
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edges,  or  admits  any  community  of  origin  with  the 
.  .  .  Mormon  Church.- 

The  dictionary  defines  "eternalism"  as  the  doc- 
trine of  "the  eternity  of  the  world  ...  a  transcendent 
world,  or  ...  a  transcendental  domain."  This  defini- 
tion obviously  was  not  intended  to  explain  the 
specific  use  of  the  term  in  Mormon  theology.  What 
then  are  we  to  understand  "eternalism"  to  mean 
when  it  is  used  in  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints?  Obviously,  it  is  related  to  the 
word  "eternal"  and  takes  its  meaning  from  this  word. 
Examination  of  dictionary  definitions  reveals  the 
word  "eternal"  to  have  two  quite  different  mean- 
ings: (1)  In  common  present-day  usage,  shared  by 
Mormon  theology,  it  refers  to  things  which  "have 
infinite  duration  in  time,  both  past  and  future"; 
(2)  As  often  used  in  philosophy,  and  also  by  the 
fathers  of  orthodox  Christian  dogma,  "eternal"  de- 
scribes things  which  are  "timeless,  without  time,  out- 
side and  beyond  temporal  (time)  relationships." 

To  appreciate  the  difference  in  these  divergent 
meanings  and  their  application  to  Christian  theology, 
we  very  briefly  review  the  contrasting  views  of 
orthodox  Christianity  and  Mormonism  on  the  uses 
of  the  word  "eternal." 

"Eternal"  in  Orthodox  Christian  Dogma 

The  Jewish  philosopher  Philo  Judaeus,  who  lived 
during  the  first  century  after  Christ,  is  frequently 
credited  with  having  set  the  philosophical  pattern 
for  orthodox  Christian  dogma.  We  quote  one  of 
his  writings: 

...  The  Great  Cause  of  all  things  [God]  does 
not  exist  in  time,  nor  at  all  in  place,  but  He  is  superior 
to  both  time  and  place — God  is  the  creator  of  time — 
and  in  eternity  nothing  is  past  and  nothing  is  future, 
but  everything  is  present  only.^ 

This  theme  is  echoed  many  times  in  the  writings 
of  CathoHc  and  Protestant  theologians.  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  much-revered  and  canonized  Catholic 
philosopher  of  the  thirteenth  century  wrote: 

Nothing  except  God  is  eternal .  .  .  [because}  .  .  . 
the  will  of  God  is  the  cause  of  things.^ 

Again,  Aquinas  wrote: 

God  .  .  .  is  entirely  above  the  order  of  time.  He  is 
at  the  peak  of  eternity,  surmounting  everything  all 
at  once.  Thence  the  stream  of  time  can  be  seen  in 
one  simple  glance.^ 


-James  E.  Talmage,  Vitality  of  Mormonism;  The  Gorham  Press, 
Boston,  Mass.,  1919;  page  27. 

"Works  of  Judaeus,  translated  by  C.  D.  Yonge;  George  Bell  and 
Sons,  London,  England,  1890;  Part  II,  pages  289,  348-349. 

^Writings  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  edited  by  A.  C.  Pegis;  Random 
House,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1945,  I;  page  449. 

^Commentary  on  Aristotle:  an  Interpretation,  translated  by  J.  T. 
Oesterle;  Marquette  University  Press,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  1962; 
Book  1,  Lesson  XIV,  Sec.  20. 


To  quote  a  Protestant,  we  turn  to  John  Calvin, 
one  of  the  contemporaries  of  Martin  Luther  in  the 
Protestant  movement: 

When  we  attribute  foreknowledge  to  God,  we 
mean  that  all  things  always  were,  and  perpetually 
remain  under  his  eyes,  so  that  to  his  knowledge  there 
is  nothing  future  or  past,  but  all  things  are  present.'^ 

This  concept  of  time  and  eternity  is  in  full  har- 
mony with  the  orthodox  Christian  dogma  that  God 
created  out  of  nothing  that  which  exists.  This  idea 
is  nicely  summarized  by  the  much-followed  and  re- 
vered St.  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo  (about  400 
A.D.): 

Thou  .  .  .  (didst  not)  .  .  .  hold  anything  in  thy 
hand  wherewith  to  make  heaven  and  earth.  For 
whence  couldest  Thou  have  what  Thou  hadst  not 
made,  whereof  to  make  anything'? . .  .  Therefore  Thou 
didst  speak  and  they  were  made.'' 

The  dogma  of  most  Christian  churches  asserts 
that  the  material  universe  was  created  out  of  nothing, 
by  the  command  of  God.  Time  is  a  property  of  "the 
restless  world,"  a  world  continuously  changing.  In- 
deed, time  is  measured  by  change  in  material  things; 
hence  time  was  a  creation  of  God,  along  with  matter, 
and  without  matter  there  is  no  time.  God  was  the 
creator  of  time  and  hence  exists  outside  of  time,  not 
subject  to  it;  hence  he  is  eternal. 

This  concept  may  seem  confusing;  nevertheless, 
it  is  the  basis  of  the  meaning  of  the  statement  of 
Aquinas  when  he  wrote:  "Nothing  except  God  is 
eternal." 

Having  had  this  brief  look  at  the  word  "eternal" 
as  used  in  orthodox  Christian  dogma,  let  us  now 
see  how  the  word  is  used  in  the  theology  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

"Eternal"  in  Mormon  Theology 

In  sharp  contrast  to  existing  Christian  dogma, 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  taught  that  God's  act  of 
creation  was  an  act  of  organization  of  always-existent 
matter  (substance) .  Creation  is  an  ongoing  process 
in  harmony  with  the  purposes  of  God;  it  had  no 
beginning,  nor  will  it  have  an  end;  and  all  this  in 
real  time  and  always  associated  with  everlasting 
substance.  (See  Moses  1:31-39.)  It  is  interesting 
that  God  measures  time,  as  does  man,  by  the  rota- 
tion of  a  celestial  body,  (See  Abraham  3:3-9.) 

When  John  A.  Widtsoe  wrote,  "The  Gospel  is 
immersed  in  an  ocean  of  eternity,"  he  must  have  had 
{Continued  on  following  page.) 

•■■John  Calvin,  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religions;  translated  by 
Ford  Lewis  Battles  from  the  1559  Latin  Text,  SCM  Press,  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don, England,  1961;  Book  III,   Chapter  XXI,  5. 

'Basic  Writings  of  St.  Augustine,  Ed.  W.  J.  Gates;  Random  House, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  1948;  Book  XI,  Chapter  V. 
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in  mind,  among  others,  the  following  items  described 
by  the  word  "eternal"  in  the  sense  of  everlasting 
time: 

1.  "God  ...  is  infinite  and  eternal,  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting  the  same  unchangeable  God." 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants  20:17;  see  also  verse  28.) 

2.  "Man  was  also  in  the  beginning  with  God. 
Intelligence,  or  the  light  of  truth,  was  not  created 
or  made,  neither  indeed  can  be."  (Doctrine  and 
Covenants  93:29;  see  also  Abraham  3:18.) 

3.  "The  elements  are  eternal."  (Doctrine  and 
Covenants  93:33.) 

(The  word  "element"  as  used  in  the  above  scripture  re- 
fers to  the  ultimate  basic  unit  of  matter.  Science  does 
not  yet  know  what  this  unit  is.  At  the  beginning  of  modern 
chemistry — about  the  time  of  Joseph  Smith — chemists 
thought  the  chemical  elements  were  the  basic  units  of 
material,  but  this  has  since  been  proven  wrong.  Man  can 
now  take  the  elements  of  the  chemist  apart  and  can 
transform  one  element  to  another,  and  even  change  mas- 
sive substance  into  energy,  and  vice  versa.  So  we  must 
not  regard  the  above  statement  of  Joseph  Smith  as  referring 
to  the  "elements"  of  the  chemist.) 

4.  If  the  elements  (of  energy-matter)  are  un- 
created and  are  eternal,  so  must  time  be  eternal,  for 
element  and  time  are  inseparably  associated. 

//  you  could  hie  to  Kolob  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
And  then  continue  onward  With  that  same  speed  to  fly. 
D'ye  think  that  you  could  ever.  Through  all  etei-nity, 
Find  out  the  generation  Where  Gods  began  to  be? 

Or  see  the  grand  beginning,  Where  space  did  not  extend? 
Or  view  the  last  creation.  Where  Gods  and  matter  end? 
Methinks  the  Spirit  whispers,  "No  man  has  found  'pure 

space.'  " 
Nor  seen  the  outside  curtains.  Where  nothing  has  a  place. 

The  works  of  God  continue,  And  worlds  and  lives  abound; 
Improvements  and  progression  Have  one  eternal  round. 
There  is  no  end  to  matter;  There  is  no  end  to  space; 
There  is  no  end  to  spirit;  There  is  no  end  to  race. 

There  is  no  end  to  virtue;  There  is  no  end  to  might; 
There  is  no  end  to  wisdom;  There  is  no  end  to  light. 
There  is  no  end  to  union;  There  is  no  end  to  youth; 
There  is  no  end  to  priesthood;  There  is  no  end  to  truth.^ 

5.  "My  works  have  no  end,  neither  beginning." 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants  29:33.) 

"And  worlds  without  number  have  I  created." 
(Moses  1:33.) 

6.  "Truth  abideth  forever  and  ever."  (Doctrine 
and  Covenants  1:39.) 

"My  Spirit  is  truth;  truth  abideth  and  hath  no 
end."  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  88:66.) 

"And  truth  is  knowledge  of  things  as  they  are, 
and  as  they  were,  and  as  they  are  to  come."  (Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  93:24.) 

7.  Divine  law  is  eternal:  "He  hath  given  a  law 

s"If   You    Could   Hie   To    Kolob,"    Hymns— The    Church    of   Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  page  257. 


preceding  page.) 

unto  all  things."    (Doctrine  and  Covenants  88:42; 
see  also  130:20.) 

8.  God's  purposes  are  eternal:  "His  course  is  one 
eternal  round."  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  3:2,  see 
also  35:1.) 

9.  The  agency  of  man  is  eternal: 

All  truth  is  independent  in  that  sphere  in  which 
God  has  placed  it,  to  act  for  itself,  as  all  intelligence 
also;  otherwise  there  is  no  existence.  Behold,  here 
is  the  agency  of  man.  (Doctrine  and  Covenants 
93:30,  31.) 

Man  was  also  in  the  beginning  with  God.  Intelli- 
gence, or  the  light  of  truth,  was  not  created  or  made, 
neither  indeed  can  be.  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  93: 
29.) 

10.  Good  and  evil  are  eternal.  This  must  be  so  if 
man  has  eternal  agency,  for  that  agency  is  the  power 
of  choice  between  good  and  evil,  and  without  the 
alternatives  there  is  no  exercise  of  agency: 

For  it  must  needs  be,  that  there  is  an  opposition  in 
all  things.  If  not  so  .  .  .  righteousness  could  not  be 
brought  to  pass,  neither  wickedness,  neither  holiness 
nor  misery,  neither  good  nor  bad.  .  .  .  Wherefore,  this 
thing  [life^  must  needs  destroy  the  wisdom  of  God 
and  his  eternal  purposes,  and  also  the  power,  and 
the  mercy,  and  the  justice  of  God.  (2  Nephi  2: 11, 12.) 

11.  The  progress  of  man  toward  perfection  will 
be  eternal  if  he  engages  in  works  which  merit  this 
kind  of  progress: 

And  they  who  keep  their  first  estate  shall  be 
added  upon  .  .  .  and  they  who  keep  their  second 
estate  shall  have  glory  added  upon  their  heads  for 
ever  and  ever.  (Abraham  3:26;  see  also  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  130:18,19.) 

12.  God's  communications  to  and  involvement 
with  man  are  eternal: 

And  as  one  earth  shall  pass  away,  and  the  heavens 
thereof  even  so  shall  another  come;  and  there  is  no 
end  to  my  works,  neither  to  my  words.  For  behold, 
this  is  my  work  and  my  glory — to  bring  to  pass  the 
immortality  and  eternal  life  of  man.  (Moses  1:38, 
39.) 

13.  The  seaKng  power  of  God's  Holy  Priesthood 
is  for  eternity.  (See  Doctrine  and  Covenants  132:7, 
46.) 

14.  Marriage  and  family  relationships  can  be- 
come eternal  through  righteous  living  and  the  sealing 
power  of  the  Holy  Priesthood.  (See  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  132:  18,  19.) 

{Concluded  on  page  168.) 
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Art  by  Jerry  Harston. 


The  "naughty"  acts  of  a  preschooler  are  often 
prompted  by  initiative,  imagination,  or  a  desire  to  be 
helpful.  These  are  qualities  to  be  developed,  not 
silenced,  and  parents  should  consider  the  needs  and 
motives  of  the  youngster,  for  often  .  .  . 

Punishment 

mpairs: 

Counsel 

Encourages 


by  Evelyn  Witter* 

"Cindy's  missing!"  my  friend's  frightened  voice 
came  over  the  telephone.  "Everyone's  looking  for  her 
— neighbors  and  everyone.  We  can't  find  her!" 

"I'll  be  right  there!"  I  gasped,  moving  toward  the 
door. 


An  hour  later  we  found  three-year-old  Cindy  in 
the  wooded  area  near  her  home.  She  was  wearing  a 
red  scarf  around  her  shoulders,  and  over  her  arm 
was  an  Easter  basket  containing  some  crackers,  cook- 
ies, and  an  apple. 

"To  Grandma's  house  ...  to  Grandma's  house," 
she  kept  repeating  in  answer  to  the  questions  of  the 
circle  of  adults. 

As  I  gazed  into  Cindy's  innocent  little  upturned 
face,  I  understood.  She  was  Red  Riding  Hood  going 
to  Grandma's  house,  which,  according  to  the  story 
she  had  heard  so  many  times,  was  just  on  the  other 
side  of  the  woods! 

But  Cindy's  mother,  despite  her  relief,  grabbed 
Cindy,  shook  her  roughly,  and  in  a  harsh  tone 
scolded  her  severely.  Then  she  spanked  her. 

Cindy  protested  loudly.  I  protested  silently,  al- 
though just  as  vehemently.  I  felt  that  since  Cindy's 
intent  was  honorable  (to  go  to  Grandma's  house) 
she  did  not  deserve  punishment.  Cindy  had  shown 
the  desirable  qualities  of  initiative  and  imagination, 
which  should  be  developed,  not  impaired.  Unjust 
punishment  does  impair;  directive  counseling  en- 
courages. 

"I  Love  You,  Grandma!" 

This  event  was  similar  to  the  time  when  my  five- 
year-old  grandson  Billy  became  angry  and  defiant 
each  time  school  was  mentioned  during  the  summer 
months  preceding  his  first  year  in  school. 

"I  won't  go  to  school!  I  don't  like  it  there!"  he 
shouted  defiantly. 

We  all  coaxed,  cajoled,  tried  to  explain.  But  he 
was  adamant. 

Then  one  day  when  he  and  I  were  alone  and  the 
subject  of  school  came  up,  I  asked  gently,  "Why 
don't  you  want  to  go  to  school,  Billy?  Won't  you 
please  tell  me  why?" 

In  a  confidential  tone  he  whispered,  "I  don't 
know  what  they  do  there.   I  can't  write  or  nothing." 

"Let's  play  school  and  see."  I  smiled,  with  sud- 
den inspiration.  "I'll  be  the  teacher  and  you  be  one 
of  the  boys  in  the  class." 

With  scissors  and  manila  paper  spread  out  be- 
fore us,  we  made  a  dozen  or  more  snowflake  cutouts 
and  strung  them  together  for  a  wall  hanging.  We 
exclaimed  over  the  unique  beauty  of  each  one  and 
the  remarkable  beauty  of  the  entire  hanging. 

"See,  Billy,"  I  pointed  out,  "this  is  the  way 
school  is.    All  the  children  learn  to  do  things  they 


(For  the  general  use  of  Courses  3,  4,  and  6;  for  Course  26,  lesson 
of  May  4,  "Beyond  the  Call  of  Duty";  for  Course  30,  lesson  of  May 
25,  "Marriage  and  Family  Relationships";  to  support  family  home 
evening  lesson  32;  and  of  special  interest  to  all  parents  and  teachers 
of  preschool  children.) 


*Ever  since  her  marriage  to  William  Witter  in  1935,  Evelyn 
Witter  has  been  publishing  articles,  stories,  and  plays  written  in 
spare  hours  on  their  150-acre  farm  in  Milan,  Illinois.  A  graduate  in 
English  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Witter  also  teaches 
homebound  children.  She  and  her  husband  have  two  grown  children 
and  several  grandchildren. 
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never  did  before.  The  teacher  is  there  to  show  them 
and  to  help  them,  as  I  have  helped  you." 

"Nobody  knows  how  to  do  nothing?"  he  asked 
wonderingly,  his  eyes  wide  and  bright  with  the 
sparkle  of  new  understanding.  Then  he  looked  at  me 
with  undisguised  adoration  and  said,  "I  love  you, 
Grandma!" 

We  hugged.  It  was  as  if  a  great  weight  of  fear 
had  been  lifted  from  his  shoulders.  He  had  been 
afraid  that  he  would  be  inadequate  at  school,  be- 
cause he  knew  school  children  had  skills  he  did  not 
have.  Now  counseling  dispelled  the  fear  that  no 
amount  of  chastisement  could  have  done. 

However,  there  was"  another  incident,  not  very 
long  ago,  when  I  had  a  strong  inclination  to  punish 
severely  rather  than  to  counsel.  Our  granddaughter 
Debby,  age  four,  was  visiting  on  the  day  I  papered 
the  north  bedroom.  Debby  "helped." 

A  Few   Pictures 

When  we  were  finally  finished  with  this  compli- 
cated job,  I  surveyed  the  room  with  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  and  said,  "It  looks  very  nice,  doesn't  it, 
Debby?  All  we  need  now  is  a  few  pictures  to  make 
the  room  complete." 

A  short  time  later,  while  I  was  busy  preparing 
lunch,  Debby  skipped  into  the  kitchen  with  her 
characteristic  sprightliness  and  announced,  "Come 
see,  Grandma,  come  see!" 

As  I  took  her  hand  she  pulled  me  back  into  the 


bedroom.    Then  I  saw  the  catastrophe.  There  were 
crayon  markings  all  around  the  room! 

"I  made  new  pictures  for  Grandma!"  she  shouted 
proudly. 

My  first  inclination  was  to  lash  out  at  her  with 
all  the  fury  I  felt.  It  was  only  Debby's  startled  be- 
wilderment at  my  reaction  that  stopped  me.  I  stood 
there  glaring  at  her,  trying  to  reason  with  my  shock 
and  anger.  I  kept  telling  myself  that  Debby's  inten- 
tions had  been  honorable.  She  wanted  to  please  me 
by  supplying  the  pictures  I  had  suggested.  She  had 
acted  out  of  a  desire  to  be  cooperative  and  helpful. 
These  are  desirable  qualities  one  should  develop 
and  encourage,  not  squelch. 

I  cried  a  little,  but  I  didn't  punish.  I  explained 
my  tears.  She  understood  and  consoled  me,  her 
tears  mingling  with  mine.  We  talked  at  length  about 
respecting  other  people's  property. 

Now  that  I  am  a  grandmother  I  have  finally 
learned  that  the  intention  of  a  preschooler's  deeds 
should  be  considered  before  the  deeds  themselves; 
that  actions  which  may  appear  to  be  naughty  and 
even  malicious  are  often  prompted  by  initiative,  im- 
agination, fear,  the  spirit  of  helpfulness,  or  the  de- 
sire to  please  and  cooperate. 

I  have  learned  that  counseling  and  discipline  are 
as  different  from  punishment  as  "stop"  is  from  "go." 
Improper  punishment  stops  a  child;  careful  counsel- 
ing and  understanding  start  him. 
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Would  we  pay  homage  to  the  Pioneers, 
A  tribute  to  their  courage,  through  their  fears; 
Their  hours  of  toil,  each  seeming  endless  day; 
Their  boundless  faith  that  taught  them  how  to  pray; 
Their  work-worn  hands,  their  lives  so  clean,  so  free — 
Would  we  delight  to  honor  them?    Would  we? 


There  is  a  way  such  homage  could  be  given 
Those  dauntless  souls  so  harried  and  so  driven — 
Not  stone,  nor  bronze,  to  shout  their  praises  forth, 
But  lives  like  theirs — in  patterns  of  pure  worth, 
Safe  clinging  still  unto  the  Iron  Rod, 
Proclaiming  us  the  children  of  their  God, 

— Zara  Sabin. 


ETERNALISM-A  DISTINCTIVE  DOCTRINE       (Concluded  from 

15.  "Eternal  punishment  is  God's  punishment." 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants  19:11.) 

These  concepts  have  been  restored  to  us  in  these 
latter  days  by  a  concerned  Father  in  heaven,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 
An  examination  of  these  teachings  reveals  that  man 
has  a  far  more  important  destiny  in  the  eternities 
than  any  which  are  taught  by  the  tenets  of  historical 


page  166.) 

Christianity.  Orthodox  Christianity,  in  consequence 
of  its  dogmas,  labels  the  Mormon  doctrine  of  eternal- 
ism  as  heretical,  but  truth  has  no  concern  over  labels. 
Truth  will  endure  regardless  of  incorrect  dogma. 
God  restores  truth  to  men  when  it  is  needed.  He 
must  do  so  to  carry  out  his  purpose — "to  bring  to 
pass  the  immortality  and  eternal  life  of  man." 
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Building  the  Transcontinental  Railroad 


A  Centennial  Salute 

BY  Mabel  Harmer 


On  a  spring  day  in  March,  1869,  the  city  of  Ogden, 
Utah,  was  gay  with  flags  and  bunting;  the  hvely  music 
of  bands  was  in  the  air;  and  a  reviewing  stand  seated 
high  officials  from  Church  and  Territory.  Hundreds  of 
people  had  come  to  celebrate  a  momentous  event  in  his- 
tory —  the  arrival  of  the  iron  horse  into  Utah,  after  its 
laborious  journey  across  the  Plains. 

This  happy  occasion  had  had  its  beginnings  years 
earlier,  when  farsighted  men  had  conceived  plans  for 
spanning  the  continent  with  a  railroad.  Among  these  was 
President  Brigham  Young,  who  had  first  pointed  out  a 
possible  course  for  railroad  tracks  during  his  journey 
across  the  Plains  with  the  Mormon  colonizers  in  1847. 
As  early  as  1852,  during  the  first  Utah  Territorial  Legis- 
lature, President  Young  signed  a  memorial  asking  Con- 
gress for  railroad  service.  "Pass  where  it  will,"  he  said, 
"we  cannot  fail  to  be  benefitted  by  it."i  And  indeed, 
with  the  great  numbers  of  Church  members  still  waiting 
to  travel  West,  the  need  for  a  faster,  safer,  and  more 
comfortable  conveyance  than  covered  wagons  and  hand- 
carts was  urgent. 

In  1862,  President  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Act,  authorizing  federal  funds  and  land 
grants  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  con- 
struct a  line  westward  from  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  and 
the  Central  Pacific  to  build  eastward  from  Sacramento, 
California.  Where  the  two  lines  would  meet  was  not 
then  settled;  each  would  build  as  fast  and  as  far  as  it 
could. 

In  1863  ground  was  broken  for  the  Union  Pacific  line 
at  Omaha,  Nebraska.  This  was  a  great  occasion  for 
Utahns,  and  President  Young  sent  a  congratulatory  tele- 
gram to  President  Lincoln  which  read,  in  part:  "Let  the 
hands  of  the  honest  be  united  to  aid  the  great  national 
improvement." 

But  the  Civil  War,  which  had  hastened  the  starting 
of  the  railroads,  now  put  an  end  to  immediate  building; 
neither  the  government  nor  the  company  stockholders 
had  all  the  capital  or  materials  necessary  to  continue  the 
work.  Still,  the  plans  went  forward;  and  on  July  10,  1865, 
after  a  great  increase  in  federal  railroad  funds  and  securi- 
ties, the  first  rail  was  laid  at  Omaha. 


Within  a  year  there  were  1,000  men  on  the  Union 
Pacific  work  force,  many  of  them  foreign  immigrants  and 
Civil  War  veterans.  The  former  soldiers  gave  invaluable 
service  in  helping  to  guard  the  rails  and  crews  against 
Indian  attacks.  (The  surveyors,  who  had  preceded  the 
work  crews  without  this  protection,  had  been  especially 
vulnerable  to  such  attacks.) 

As  work  continued,  the  crews  were  increased;  soon 
there  were  2,000  "graders"  alone  —  to  prepare  the  earth 
for  the  laying  of  the  ties  and  tracks.  They  were  followed 
by  a  crew  to  chop  the  trees  that  were  to  be  sawed  into 
ties.  It  was  sometimes  very  difficult  to  find  all  the  hard- 
wood trees  necessary  for  the  vast  number  of  ties  required. 
This  was  especially  true  in  the  Plains  states,  where  the 
choice  lay  between  shipping  ties  from  the  East  at  great 
expense  or  using  the  soft  native  cottonwood.  Within  a 
year  of  the  driving  of  the  Golden  Spike,  many  of  the 
cottonwood  ties  laid  in  these  states  had  to  be  replaced. 

After  the  ties  were  cut,  another  squad  put  them  into 
place  and  made  the  bed  ready  for  the  iron  nails.  Other 
groups  followed,  each  with  its  particular  task;  and  finally, 
at  the  end,  came  the  "back-spikers"  and  "screwers,"  who 
finished  securing  the  rails  in  place. 

Last,  but  not  least  for  the  men  working  so  feverishly 
to  lay  as  many  rails  as  fast  as  possible,  came  the  water 
carriers  who  followed  the  crews,  each  with  a  pail  of 
water  and  a  ready  cup. 

As  the  lines  approached  Utah,  a  contract  was  signed 
with  President  Young  to  do  the  grading,  tunneling  and 
bridge  masonry  on  the  section  of  line  from  the  head  of 
Echo  Canyon  to  the  mouth  of  Weber  Canyon.  A  later 
contract  also  covered  the  grading  and  bridges  from  the 
mouth  of  Weber  Canyon  to  Promontory. 

The  contract  amounted  to  about  two  and  a  quarter 
million  dollars.  Much  of  it  was  subcontracted  to  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young's  son,  Joseph  A.  Young,  and  to 
Bishop  John  Sharp.  They  employed  between  five  and 
six  hundred  men. 

From  Evanston,  Wyoming,  the  plans  called  for  a 
long  tunnel.  Since  the  crews  were  racing  to  reach  Prom- 
ontory, they  decided  to  leave  the  tunnel  for  the  time  and 
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build  a   temporary  by-pass  around  the  mountain  —  a 
most  hazardous  substitute. 

Unfortunately,  the  railroad  company  was  always 
short  of  funds  and  the  men  had  to  wait  months  to  collect 
the  money  that  was  needed  so  badly.  At  one  time  Brig' 
ham  Young  advanced  $46,860  of  his  own  money  in 
wages. 

President  Young  and  the  subcontractors  never  col' 
lected  all  the  money  that  was  due  them,  but  instead  they 
did  obtain  rails,  locomotives,  and  other  materials  that 
were  later  of  great  value  in  building  the  Central  Utah 
line.  This  railroad  connected  the  rest  of  Utah  Territory 
with  the  main  line  in  the  north. 

As  the  rails  moved  forward  mile  by  mile,  so  could 
the  trains  with  their  passengers  and  freight.  Before  long, 
covered  wagons  could  start  their  journey  west  from  Ne- 
braska, and  then  from  Wyoming.  (For  some  time  Lara- 
mie was  known  as  "the  end  of  the  track.")  By  the  time 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  reached  Promontory,  1,G86 
miles  of  track  had  been  laid  from  Omaha. 

While  Civil  War  veterans  played  an  important  role 
in  the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  from  the  east, 
Chinese  laborers  constituted  the  main  work  force  of  the 
Central  Pacific  at  the  other  end.  Charles  Crocker,  one 
of  the  "big  four"  California  financiers  of  the  Railroad, 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  employing  the  Chinese.  The 
company  started  with  50  laborers;  it  had  12,000  on  its 
payroll  by  the  time  the  work  was  finished.  When  Crocker 
became  construction  boss,  these  Orientals  became  known 
as  "Crocker's  pets." 

A  report  to  President  Andrew  Johnson  said  of  these 
men,  "As  a  class  they  are  quiet,  peaceable,  patient,  in' 
dustrious,  and  economical.  Ready  and  apt  to  learn  all  the 
different  kinds  of  work  required  in  railroad  building,  they 
soon  became  as  efficient  as  white  laborers."^ 

They  insisted  upon  a  varied  diet  of  dried  fish,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  seemed  to  keep  in  much  better 
health  on  this  balanced  diet  than  did  the  Caucasians, 
whose  fare  consisted  largely  of  beef,  beans,  bread,  butter 
and  potatoes. 

Laying  the  rails  through  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains 
was  a  tremendous  undertaking.  Sawmills  had  to  be  built 
along  the  route,  and  over  1,000  men  were  employed  just 
to  keep  the  mills  supplied  with  logs. 

All  the  machinery  and  many  of  the  building  ma' 
terials  had  to  be  shipped  aound  Cape  Horn,  a  voyage 


that  might  take  as  long  as  ten  months.  Blasting  tunnels 
through  the  mountains  created  another  problem.  Alto- 
gether fifteen  of  these  tunnels  had  to  be  bored,  the  one 
at  the  summit  being  some  1,659  feet  in  length. 

The  deep  snows  of  the  Sierras  created  a  constant 
hazard  during  the  winter  months,  and  eventually  40 
miles  of  sheds  were  built  to  keep  the  tracks  clear. 

In  the  spring  of  1869,  noting  the  progress  of  the  two 
railroads,  the  government  set  their  junction  point  at 
Promontory  Summit,  Utah,  just  north  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake.  Now  each  of  the  two  railroad  companies  was  rac' 
ing  to  be  the  first  to  arrive  at  Promontory.  They  oflFered 
the  workmen  all  kinds  of  rewards  in  an  effort  to  speed 
up  their  work. 

Finally,  on  May  10th,  1869,  some  two  months  after 
the  Union  Pacific  rails  had  reached  Ogden,  the  iron 
horse  from  the  East  met  its  companion  from  the  West 
at  Promontory  Point;  and  a  great  celebration  was  held  in 
honor  of  the  joining  of  the  rails.  Governor  Leland  Stan' 
ford  of  California  arrived  in  a  special  train,  the  "Jupiter." 
Dignitaries  from  the  East  came  from  Omaha  in  another 
train,  "The  Pride  of  the  Prairies."  After  prayers  and 
speeches,  the  last  tie  was  put  in  place;  then,  finally,  the 
Golden  Spike,  made  of  23  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces,  and 
valued  at  $460,  was  driven  in  place.  The  maul  was 
wired  so  that  the  blows  went  across  the  nation  from 
coast  to  coast  by  telegraph  in  a  national  hookup. 

When  the  last  spike  had  been  driven,  the  onlookers 
burst  into  loud  cheers.  Then,  with  the  rails  joined,  the 
two  locomotives  from  East  and  West  moved  towards 
each  other  until  at  last  their  noses  touched.  The  trans- 
continental railroad  was  completed.  For  the  whole 
United  States,  and  especially  for  the  people  of  Utah  and 
the  West,  a  new  era  of  trade,  communication,  and 
growth  had  begun. 


Footnotes 

1  Governor's  Message,  December  12,  1853,  in  "Goveinors'  Messages,  1851-1856" 
(typescript,  Utah  State  Historical  Society).  Quoted  in  "Opening  the  Gates  of 
Zion:  Utah  and  the  Coming  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,"  by  Robert  C. 
Athearn;  Utah  Historical  Quarterly,  Fall,  1968,  page  293. 

2  "Chinese  Laborers  and  the  Construction  of  the  Central  Pacific,"  by  George 
Kraus;  Utah.  Historical  Quarterly,  Winter,  1969,  page  45. 
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A  Flannelboard  Story  by  Marie  F.  Felt 


Yea,  wo  unto  this  people  who  are  called  the  peo- 
ple of  Nephi  except  they  shall  repent.  .  .  .  for  behold, 
they  have  been  a  chosen  people  of  the  Lord.  .  .  . 

— Helaman  15:3. 

It  was  to  the  land  of  Zarahemla  that  Samuel,  a 
fine  and  good  Lamanite,  came  one  day.  He  was 
worried  and  sad  because  the  people  of  Nephi,  who 
had  lived  and  obeyed  our  Heavenly  Father  for  so 
many  years,  were  now  forgetting  him.  They  were 
becoming  wicked,  doing  all  manner  of  things  that 
were  not  right. 

Samuel  wanted  to  help  the  Nephites,  so  he  began 
preaching  to  them.  He  reminded  them  of  the  things 
their  Heavenly  Father  would  have  them  do  and  how 
he  would  have  them  live.  He  told  them  of  the  bless- 
ings they  would  receive  if  they  would  repent  and  do 
better. 

Just  to  hear  these  things  made  the  people  angry; 
so  angry,  in  fact,  that  ".  .  .  they  did  cast  him  out, 
and  he  was  about  to  return  to  his  own  land."  (Hela- 
man 13:2.)  [End  of  Scene  /.] 

But  that  was  not  what  our  Heavenly  Father 
wanted.  He  wanted  Samuel  to  preach  to  the  people 
of  Nephi  and  tell  them  more  fully  of  the  things  that 
would  happen  to  them  if  they  did  not  repent.  He 
told  Samuel  to  ".  .  .  return  again,  and  prophesy 
unto  the  people  whatsoever  things  should  come  into 
his  heart."  (Helaman  13:3.) 

In  obedience  to  our  Heavenly  Father's  wishes, 
Samuel  returned  once  again  to  the  city  of  Zarahemla. 
When  the  people  saw  him  coming,  they  closed  the 
gates  of  the  city  and  would  not  let  him  in.  They  did 
not  want  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  Samuel  knew, 
however,  that  he  must  give  them  God's  message 
whether  they  wanted  to  hear  it  or  not.  ''Therefore, 
he  went  and  got  upon  the  wall  [of  the  city]  .  .  .  and 
.  .  .  with  a  loud  voice  .  .  .  prophesied  unto  the  people 
whatsoever  things  the  Lord  put  into  his  heart." 
(Helaman  13:4.) 

He  told  them  that  the  Lord  had  commanded  him 
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to  come  back.  "Yea,"  he  said,  "he  hath  commanded 
that  I  should  prophesy  these  things  unto  you;  yea, 
he  hath  said  unto  me:  Cry  unto  this  people,  repent 
and  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord."  (Helaman  14:9.) 

Samuel  spoke  sincerely  and  with  conviction.  He 
was  truly  inspired  of  the  Lord.  He  told  the  Nephites 
that  unless  they  repented  and  began  to  be  obedient 
to  our  Heavenly  Father,  they  would  surely  be  de- 
stroyed. The  Lord  would  withdraw  his  Spirit  from 
them,  and  when  this  happened  their  brethren  would 
also  turn  against  them.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Lord 
said  that  if  they  did  not  repent,  he  would,  within 
four  hundred  years,  "visit  them  with  the  sword  and 
with  famine  and  with  pestilence."  (Helaman  13:9.) 
This  meant  that  there  would  be  very  little  food  to 
eat  and  the  people  would  suffer  from  war  and  disease, 

Samuel  also  gave  them  another  message  from  the 
Lord.  It  was  that  their  days  of  probation  or  testing 
had  passed.  They  had  procrastinated  or  put  off  too 
long  doing  the  things  which  would  insure  for  them 
a  place  in  God's  kingdom.  They  had  tried  to  find 
happiness  by  doing  wicked  things,  and  happiness  is 
never  found  in  wickedness,  he  reminded  them.  [End 
of  Scene  7/.] 

Samuel  prophesied  that  in  only  five  more  years 
our  Heavenly  Father  was  going  to  send  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ  to  this  earth.  Jesus  would  come  as  a  Babe, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  birth  great  lights  would  appear 
in  the  heavens  and  there  would  be  no  darkness. 
Samuel  explained  that  a  new  star  would  appear  in 
the  heavens,  "such  an  one  as  ye  never  have  beheld." 
(Helaman  14:5.)  He  then  told  them  that  Jesus  must 
also  die  for  them.  This  great  sacrifice  was  necessary 
if  all  men  were  to  return  to  our  Heavenly  Father. 

Samuel  then  told  them  of  another  sign.  This 
would  come  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 
On  that  day,  he  said: 

.  .  .  The  sun  shall  be  darkened  .  .  .  and  also  the 
moon  and  the  stars;  and  there  shall  be  no  light  upon 
the  face  of  this  land,  even  from  the  time  that  he  shall 
suffer  death,  for  the  space  of  three  days,  to  the  time 
that  he  shall  rise  again  from  the  dead.  .  .  .  There  shall 
(Concluded  on  following  page.) 
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be  thunderings  and  lightnings  for  the  space  of  many 
hours,  and  the  earth  shall  shake  and  tremble;  and 
the  rocks  which  are  upon  the  face  of  this  earth  .  .  . 
above  the  earth  and  beneath  .  .  .  shall  be  broken  up. 
(Helaman  14:20,  21.)    [End  of  Scene  III.'] 

After  telling  the  Nephites  these  truths,  Samuel 
concluded,  saying: 

And  now  behold,  saith  the  Lord,  concerning  the 
people  of  the  Nephites:  If  they  will  not  repent,  and 
observe  to  do  my  will,  I  will  utterly  destroy  them 
.  .  .  because  of  their  unbelief  notwithstanding  the 
many  mighty  works  which  I  have  done  among  them; 
and  as  surely  as  the  Lord  liveth  shall  these  things  be, 
saith  the  Lord.   (Helaman  15:17.) 

Now  many,  many  people  heard  Samuel  from  the 
wall  of  their  great  city.  Some  of  them  were  very 
much  impressed  with  Samuel's  words,  and  were  sorry 
for  the  wrong  and  wicked  things  that  they  had  done. 
They  went  at  once  to  the  prophet  Nephi  and  told 
him  how  sorry  they  were,  and  asked  him  to  baptize 
them. 

There  were  other  people  who  did  not  believe 
Samuel  and  were  very  angry  with  him  for  saying  the 
things  he  did.  They  were  so  angry,  in  fact,  that  they 
cast  stones  at  him  as  he  stood  upon  the  wall;  others 
shot  arrows  at  him.  But  Samuel  was  untouched  by 
their  weapons,  because  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was 
with  him,  protecting  him  from  evil  and  from  all  harm. 
[End  of  Scene  IV. 1 

When  the  people  saw  that  Samuel  could  not  be 
hurt  by  the  arrows  and  the  stones,  many  of  them 
began  to  realize  that  he  truly  was  a  prophet  and  a 
servant  of  God.  They  knew  that  the  words  he  spoke 
must  be  true  and  that  they  had  better  do  as  he  had 
warned.  Because  of  this,  they  too  went  to  Nephi  and 
asked  to  be  baptized.  [End  of  Scene  V.] 

But  the  more  part  of  them  did  not  believe  in  the 
words  of  Samuel;  therefore  when  they  saw  that  they 
could  not  hit  him  with  their  stones  and  their  arrows, 
they  cried  unto  their  captains,  saying:  Take  this  fel- 
low and  bind  him.  .  .  .  (Helaman  16:6.) 

They  claimed  it  was  the  power  of  the  devil  within 
Samuel  which  prevented  the  stones  and  arrows  from 
hitting  him. 

As  Samuel  saw  the  men  coming  toward  him: 

.  .  .  He  did  cast  himself  down  from  the  wall,  and 
did  flee  out  of  their  lands,  yea,  even  unto  his  own 
country,  and  began  to  preach  and  to  prophesy  among 
his  own  people.  And  behold,  he  was  never  heard  of 
more  among  the  Nephites.  .  .  .  (Helaman  16:7,  8.) 
[End  of  Scene  VI. ] 


How  To  Present  the  Flannelboard  Story: 

Key  to  Flannelboard  Figures 

OT— Old  Testament;  BM— Book  of  Mormon;  NT— New 
Testament;  CH — Church  History;  ML — Modern  Life; 
PGP — Pearl  of  Great  Price;  DC — Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

Characters   and    Props    Needed   for   This  Presentation    Are: 

Samuel,  the  Lamanite,  preaching   (BMlOl).  To  be  used  in 

Scenes  I,  II,  III,  and  IV. 
A  group  of  angry  Nephites  (BM102).  To  be  used  in  Scenes 

I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  VI. 

Two  Nephites  casting  Samuel  out  of  Zarahemla  (BM103). 
To  be  used  in  Scene  I. 

The  Nativity.  To  be  used  in  Scene  III.  (The  teacher  may  use 
figures  from  the  following  flannelboard  stories  in  The 
Instructor:  "Only  One  Mother,"  March,  1965;  "Christ- 
mas Came  First  to  Palestine,"  October,  1967;  see  also 
"The  Acclaimed,  Humble  Birth,"  cover,  December,  1964; 
or  any  good  Nativity  pictures  or  figures.) 

The  crucifixion.  To  be  used  in  Scene  HI.  (The  teacher  may 
use  figures  from  the  following  flannelboard  stories  in 
The  Instructor:  "Only  One  Mother,"  March,  1965; 
"Easter,  A  Very  Special  Day,"  February,  1966;  "For 
God  So  Loved  the  World,"  February,  1968;  or  any 
good  picture  or  figures  of  the  crucifixion.) 

Angry  Nephite  shooting  arrows  (BM104).  To  be  used  in 
Scenes  IV  and  VI. 

Two  repentant   Nephites  (BM105).  To  be  used  in  Scene  V. 
Nephi  the  Prophet,  baptizing  a  Nephite   (BM106).  To  be 
used  in  Scene  V. 

Samuel  the   Lamanite,  running    (BM107).   To  be  used  in 

Scene  VI. 
Part  of  city  wall    (BM108).   To  be  used  in  all   scenes. 

Order  of  Episodes: 

Scene  I: 

Scenery:  Inside  the  walls  of  Zarahemla. 

Action:  Samuel  the  Lamanite  is  preaching  to  a  group  of 
angry  Nephites.  Two   Nephites  then  cast  Samuel 
out  of  the  city. 
Scene  II: 

Scenery:  The  city  of  Zarahemla. 

Action:  Groups  of  Nephites  are  seen  facing  the  wall 
which  surrounds  the  city.   Samuel  is  seen  on  the 
wall  preaching  to  them. 
Scene  III: 

Scenery:  Same  as  Scene  II.  (Also  stable  and  crucifixion 
scenes.) 

Action:  Samuel  is  still  on  the  wall  preaching.  He  is 
telling  the  Nephites  about  the  birth  of  the  Savior 
and  also  about  the  crucifixion.  (Place  the  Nativity 
scene  to  the  side  or  below  Samuel  and  the  Nephites 
as  he  tells  about  Jesus'  birth;  then  remove  and 
place  the  crucifixion  scene  on  as  he  tells  about  the 
Lord's  crucifixion.) 
Scene  IV: 

Scenery:  Same  as  Scene  11. 

Action:  Most  of  the  Nephites  listening  to  Samuel  are 
angry.  Some  are  throwing  stones  at  him,  others 
are  shooting  arrows.  The  Lord  is  protecting 
him.  (To  enrich  this  scene,  the  teacher  may  use 
The  Instructor  centerspread,  "Samuel  the  Laman- 
ite Prophesies  from  the  City  Walls,"  November, 
1962.) 
Scene  V: 

Scenery:  An  outdoor  scene. 

Action:  Some  of  the  Nephites  are  repentant.  They  go 
to  Nephi  the  Prophet  to  be  baptized.  Nephi  is  bap- 
tizing a  Nephite  as  other  repentant  Nephites  watch. 
Scene  VI: 

Scenery:  Same  as  Scene  II. 

Action:  Samuel  is  running  away  from  the  angry  Ne- 
phites. He  returns  to  his  own  homeland  and  is  never 
lieard  of  among  the  Nephites  again. 
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Memorized  Recitations 


for  July,  1969 
The  following  scriptures  should 
be  memorized  by  students  of 
Courses  10  and  12  during  May  and 
June,  1969,  and  recited  in  unison 
by  the  respective  classes  during 
Sunday  School  worship  service  on 
July  6,  1969. 

Course  10: 

(In  this  scripture  Moroni  prom- 
ises us  that  when  we  read  the  Book 


of  Mormon,  if  we  will  ask  God  with 
sincerity  if  it  is  true,  we  will  re- 
ceive a  testimony  of  its  truthful- 
ness through  the  Holy  Ghost.) 

"And  when  ye  shall  receive  these 
things,  I  would  exhort  you  that  ye 
would  ask  God,  the  Eternal  Fa- 
ther, in  the  name  of  Christ,  if  these 
things  are  not  true;  and  if  ye  shall 
ask  with  a  sincere  heart,  with  real 
intent,  having  faith  in  Christ,  he 
will  manifest  the  truth  of  it  unto 


you,   by   the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  — Moroni  10:4. 

Course  12: 

(In  this  scripture  we  are  told 
that  in  all  matters  we  can  learn 
what  is  true  and  what  is  not  true 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.) 

"And  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  ye  may  know  the  truth  of 
all  things."  — Moroni  10:5. 


Luoma  Photo. 


PUSSY   CAT 

As  I  was  walking  home  today 

I  thought  I  heard  a  pussy  cat  say, 

"Meow,  may  I  come  along  with  you?" 

She  followed  me  home 

And  stepped  inside 

Waving  her  tail 

From  side  to  side. 

My  mother  looked — 
And  then  said  yes. 
And  I  thought  I  heard 
That  pussy  cat  say, 
"May  I  also  bring 
My  kittens  to  stay?" 

We  made  a  warm  bed 
In  a  box  by  the  door, 
Now  they  are  happy 
Those  pussy  cats — four! 

— Addle  J.  Gilmore. 

(For  Course  3,  lesson  of  June  22,  "Animals  Can  Do  Many  Things.") 
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Superintendents 

The  wise  teacher  will  establish  a  good  teaching-learn- 
ing atmosphere  for  his  students  by  selecting  teaching 
aids  to  help  re-create  a  portion  of  .  .  . 

THE  WORLD 
AROUND  THEM 


The  contribution  of  the  teaching  aids  specialists 
could  revolutionize  the  learning  process  in  the 
Sunday  Schools.  We  believe  this  area  of  respon- 
sibility has  so  much  promise  that  we  have  invited 
the  chairman  of  the  teaching  aids  specialists  com- 
mittee of  the  Sunday  School  general  board  to  sug- 
gest why  and  how  the  ward  Sunday  School  super- 
intendent can  make  this  program  more  successful 
in  his  ward. 

— Royden  G.  Derrick, 

Second  Asst.  General  Superintendent. 


"Do  you  have  your  car  here  to- 
day?" one  youth  asked  another  at 
Sunday  School. 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"Then  let's  skip  class,"  suggest- 
ed a  third. 

The  three  lads  quickly  scam- 
pered from  the  building,  jumped 
into  the  car,  and  sped  away. 

I  was  troubled  by  this  event. 
Why?  I  had  seen  this  happen  many 
times  before,  but  I  could  not  seem 
to  shrug  it  off. 

Without  telling  the  ward  Sun- 
day School  superintendent  my  rea- 
son, I  asked  permission  to  visit  the 
course  being  "skipped"  by  the 
youthful  trio.  I  wanted  to  search 
for  clues  which  might  help  me  un- 
derstand why  many  youths  and 
adults  lacked  interest  in  gospel 
classes. 

When  the  teacher  called  the  roll, 
he  noted  the  absence  of  the  three 
lads  and  knew  what  had  happened. 
He  was  obviously  embarrassed  by 
their  act.  I  felt  sorry  for  him,  be- 
cause as  the  class  period  crept 
along  I  could  see  that  this  teaching 
environment  was  not  entirely  of 
the  teacher's  making. 

Immediately  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  Sunday  School  we  dis- 
cussed his  problems.  He  wanted  to 
do  this.  In  fact,  he  initiated  the 
discussion. 

"I  need  help,"  he  confessed.  And 
he  was  not  sure  where  or  how  to 
get  it. 

A  few  weeks  later  (while  on  an- 
other   conference    assignment)     I 


had  another  experience  which  di- 
rected my  thinking  toward  this 
problem — the  lack  of  interest  in 
gospel  classes.  During  the  worship 
service  I  heard  the  finest  2 1^ -min- 
ute talks  of  my  many  years  of  at- 
tending Sunday  School.  Excited 
by  the  talks,  I  obtained  permission 
to  visit  this  youth-area  class  to  see 
what  had  brought  about  the  favor- 
able response  of  its  members. 

Although  the  teacher  was  new, 
he  commanded  the  respect  of  the 
teens  he  taught.  Attendance  was 
high.  Rapport  existed  between 
them.  They  could  relate.  The 
whole  teaching-learning  environ- 
ment was  different  from  that  of 
my  previous  conference  experience. 

As  I  sat  in  the  classroom  pon- 
dering the  reasons,  this  answer 
came. 

Yes,  this  teacher  had  taken 
these  15  or  so  students  out  of  a 
more  natural  learning  atmosphere 
(the  world  about  them),  and  had 
isolated  them  in  the  typical,  stan- 
dardized, four-walled  classroom. 
But  then  he  had  re-created  in  that 
classroom  that  portion  of  "the 
world  around  them"  necessary  to 
provide  a  desirable  teaching-learn- 
ing environment. 

The  teacher  did  this  in  several 
ways. 

First,  he  brought  into  the  class- 
room a  broad  background  of  train- 
ing which  included  a  wealth  of  re- 
searched knowledge  augmented  by 
personal  experience.  Second,  he 
effectively  utilized  numerous  teach- 


ing aids — the  lesson  manual,  pic- 
tures and  articles  from  both  Church 
and  commercial  publications,  the 
bulletin  board,  the  chalkboard,  and 
some  objects.  Third,  he  actively 
involved  students  in  discussions  by 
utilizing  their  imaginations  and 
their  experiences  as  referents. 
Through  vital  interaction  between 
teacher  and  student,  and  student 
and  student,  he  completed  the 
creation  of  the  appropriate  teach- 
ing-learning atmosphere.  The  four 
walls  had  not  really  isolated  this 
teacher  and  his  pupils  from  "the 
world  around  them." 

To  a  large  degree,  the  effective 
use  of  printed  materials  and  audio- 
visual aids  had  contributed  to  the 
success  of  this  teacher. 

What,  as  a  Sunday  School  super- 
intendency  and  as  administrators 
of  the  teaching  organization  of  the 
Church,  does  this  mean  to  you? 
As  supervisors  of  teachers  you  are 
responsible  for  the  implementation 
of  the  most  effective  teaching  pro- 
gram possible.  And  this  responsi- 
bility includes  promoting  the  use 
of  teaching  aids.  But  how  do  you 
do  this? 

Here  is  an  approach  which  has 
been  used  successfully  many  times: 

1.  During  ward  faculty  meeting 
time,  arrange  to  have  your  faculty 
visit  the  Meetinghouse  Library  in 
your  ward  building.  During  this 
visit  ask  the  director  to  define  the 
role  of  the  center,  to  describe  the 
services  offered,  and  to  show  some 
of  the  materials  available. 
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2.  At  a  succeeding  meeting  dis- 
seminate copies  of  the  Instruction- 
al Materials  Index  and  catalogs  of 
teaching  aids.  Using  these  and  the 
teachings -aids  lists  recommended 
in  course  manuals,  determine  a 
list  of  aids  which  can  be  recom- 
mended for  purchase.  (If  funds 
limit  the  number  of  items  pur- 
chased, they  should  be  listed  on  a 
priority  basis.) 

3.  Show  and  demonstrate  newly- 
procured  teaching  aids  to  ill  Sun- 
day School  workers  at  faculty 
meeting.    Discuss   appropriateness 


for  course  level.  Ideas  as  to  other 
ways  of  utilization  should  be 
brought  forth. 

4.  Implement  a  training  program 
on  the  use  of  teaching  aids,  to  be 
taught  by  the  ward  teaching  aids 
specialist;  also  begin  a  program  of 
individualized  assistance  or  in- 
struction. A  periodic  ward  or  stake 
workshop  on  teaching  aids  is  ef- 
fective. 

5.  Have  assigned  teachers  try 
out  new  types  of  teaching  aids  and 
report  their  effectiveness  at  faculty 
meeting.  (Sharing  experiences  is  a 


most  effective   means  of  motiva- 
tion.) 

6.  Encourage  teachers  to  involve 
the  teacher  trainer  and  the  teach- 
ing aids  specialist  as  they  plan,  and 
to  utilize  the  help  and  guidance 
these  specialists  offer. 

7.  Have  the  teaching  aids  spe- 
cialist demonstrate  ways  by  which 
teachers  can  make  many  of  their 
own  aids.  Show  them  how  to  look 
for  objects  which  can  be  effective 
aids. 

— Dean  H.  Bradshaw,  chairman, 
Teaching  Aids  Specialists  Com. 


Answers  to  Your  Questions 


Administrative  Positions 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  admin- 
istrative positions  filled  only  by 
members  of  the  priesthood? 

— Swiss  Mission. 
A.  We  have  been  advised  that 
as  far  as  possible  administrative 
positions  in  the  Sunday  School 
should  be  held  by  members  of  the 
priesthood.  Where  this  is  not  con- 
venient, it  is  permissible  to  have 
nonbearers  of  the  priesthood  serv- 
ing as  assistants. 

Sunday  School  Films 

Q.  I  do  not  find  Sunday  School 
films  listed  in  the  Sunday  School 
Supply  Catalog  distributed  by  the 
General  Church  Distribution  Cen- 
ter. Where  may  they  be  obtained? 

— Alaska  Stake. 

A.  The  Church  Distribution 
Center  does  not  handle  Sunday 
School  films.  The  catalog  describ- 
ing films  may  be  obtained  from 
Deseret  Book  Store,  44  East  South 
Temple,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
84111;  or  from  Brigham  Young 
University,  Educational  Media 
Services,  290  Herald  R.  Clark 
Building,  Provo,  Utah  84601.  Con- 
cerning films  currently  being  used 
in  regional  conferences,  write  to 
Jay  Mitton,  General  Secretary, 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union,  79 
South  State  Street,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah  84111. 


To  Omit  the  Sacrament 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances 
may  the  sacrament  be  omitted 
from  the  Sunday  School  worship 
service ? — Franco-Belgian   Mission. 

A.  The  First  Presidency  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  stake  presidents 
and  bishops  of  wards  January  20, 
1959,  stating  that  where  multiple 
wards  occupy  a  single  chapel,  or 
"where  extensive  travel  of  ward 
members  is  entailed  .  .  .  [and] 
where  deemed  advisable  the  Sacra- 
ment service  may  be  omitted  from 
Sunday  School  where  Fast  Meet- 
ing convenes  immediately  after 
Sunday  School  is  held,  and  pro- 
vided further  that  the  Sunday 
School  shall  be  given  a  full  45  min- 
utes for  classwork  and  at  least  30 
minutes  for  general  or  worship 
exercises,  and  provided  further 
that  the  Fast  Meeting  for  each 
ward  shall  be  held  for  at  least  one 
and  one-half  hours."  (See  Sunday 
School  Handbook,  Third  Edition, 
1969,  page  73.) 

Administration  of  the  Sacrament 

Q.  At  what  point  in  the  worship 
service  should  the  sacrament  be 
administered? 

— San  Bernardino  Stake. 

A.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
last  item  in  the  worship  service  be 
the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment. The  sacrament  is  the  appro- 


priate climax  to  the  worship  ser- 
vice and  provides  the  proper  rev- 
erential attitude  conducive  to  a 
spiritual  commencement  of  indi- 
vidual classes. 

To  Enlarge  the  Stake  Board 

Q.  Is  it  appropriate  to  enlarge 
the  stake  board  by  calling  an  ad- 
viser for  a  course? 

— San  Bernardino  Stake. 

A.  Yes,  if  you  feel  additional 
stake  board  members  are  needed 
as  advisers.  It  is  recommended 
you  communicate  your  request  to 
the  high  councilor,  who,  if  he 
agrees,  will  present  the  matter  to 
the  stake  presidency. 


COMING    EVENTS 

MOTHERSDAY 

May  4, 1969 
New  Zealand 

May  11, 1969 

United  States 

Canada 

Australia 

South  Africa 

•     •    • 

July  24, 1969 

Mormon  Pioneer  Day 
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Teacher  Developvient  Lesson  for  Faculty  Meeting 

GOD'S  WAY  OF 
RIGHTEOUSNESS 


by  Leland  H.  Monson 


Jesus  predicated  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  on  righteousness.  To  the  listeners  of  his  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  he  said: 

For  I  say  unto  you,  That  except  your  righteous- 
ness shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.    (Matthew  5:20.) 

In  the  Church  we  teach  the  gospel  for  the  pur- 
pose of  activating  righteousness  in  the  lives  of  men 
and  women.  The  Church  is  engaged  in  the  business 
of  producing  great  men  and  great  women.  Our  lives 
must  never  be  a  standing  denial  of  the  principles  we 
teach. 

Jesus  stressed  this  point  of  view,  saying: 

Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord, 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  but  he  that 
doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 
(Matthew  7:21.) 

Faith  in  the  divine  Sonship  of  Jesus  is  the  most 
potent  force  a  teacher  can  use  to  transform  the  lives 
of  his  students.  A  testimony  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  only  begotten  son  of  God  in  the  flesh  is  man's 
strongest  weapon  in  fighting  evil  and  in  doing  good. 
Faith  in  the  divine  mission  of  the  Master  gives  to 
each  of  us  the  motivation  and  the  power  to  identify 
with  that  which  is  good  and  beautiful  and  to  shun 
that  which  destroys  and  degrades  man. 

Other  ways  of  producing  righteousness  (the  ob- 
servance of  God's  revealed  will)  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance when  compared  to  the  power  of  faith.  Writing 
to  the  Romans  concerning  the  Jews,  Paul  said: 

For  they  being  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness, 
and  going  about  to  establish  their  own  righteousness, 
have  not  submitted  themselves  unto  the  righteous- 
ness of  God.  (Romans  10:3.) 


(For  Course  12,  lesson  of  August  3,  "A  Leader  Learns  about 
Christ's  Teachings";  for  Course  16,  lesson  of  July  27,  "A  Latter-day 
Saint's  Worship";  for  Course  18,  lesson  of  July  13,  "The  Primary  Pur- 
pose of  Scripture";   and  of  interest  to   all  teachers   of  the   gospel.) 


As  translated  in  the  New  English  Bible,  this  pas- 
sage reads: 

For  they  ignore  God's  way  of  righteousness,  and 
try  to  set  up  their  own,  and  therefore  they  have  not 
submitted  themselves  to  God's  righteousness. 

That  faith  in  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  is  God's 
way  to  righteousness  is  made  abundantly  clear  in 
the  scriptures.    Jesus  said: 

Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot 
bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine;  no 
more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me. 

I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches:  He  that 
abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth 
much  fruit:  for  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.  (John 
15:4,5.) 

The  spirit  of  the  Lord  working  in  us  urges  us  to 
do  right  and  gives  us  the  moral  strength  and  power 
to  achieve  it.  Those  people  who  are  "in  Christ,"  a 
term  Paul  used  over  160  times  in  his  letters,  receive 
new  motivation  and  new  power  to  do  right. 

Christianity  is  more  than  a  code  of  morals;  it  is 
a  power  to  activate  that  code  in  our  lives.  Just  as  a 
man  holding  the  Holy  Melchizedek  Priesthood  can 
get  a  divine  investiture  of  power  through  which  he 
can  heal  the  sick,  even  so  can  each  member  of  the 
Church  get  a  divine  investiture  of  power  through 
which  he  can  more  easily  transform  his  life  into  the 
pattern  set  by  Jesus  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Paul  frequently  refers  to  the  strength  and  power 
of  Christianity.  He  wrote: 

For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ: 
for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every- 
one that  believeth.  .  .  .  (Romans  1:16.) 

Paul  called  the  attention  of  the  Ephesians  to  the 
vast  resources  of  power  that  open  to  those  who  trust 
in  God.  In  the  same  letter,  he  prayed  that  the  God 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  all-glorious  Father, 
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would  give  them  the  spiritual  powers  of  wisdom  and 
vision.  (See  Ephesians  1:17-20;  see  also  translation 
in  New  English  Bible.) 

To  the  Philippians  he  wrote: 

I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strength- 
eneth  me.  (Philippians  4:13.) 

Writing  about  PauFs  concept  of  the  power  that 
comes  to  one  who  exercises  faith  in  God,  Ernest 
Findlay  Scott,  eminent  biblical  scholar,  says  that 
Paul  "proceeds  to  show  [in  the  epistle  to  the  Rom- 
ans] that  ...  a  new  power  is  given  which  creates 
in  man  a  higher  life.  .  .  .  Believing  in  Christ  we  enter 
on  a  new  kind  of  life,  governed  by  new  motives.  The 
Spirit  sent  from  God  takes  possession  of  us,  and 
creates  in  us  purer  desires  and  a  higher  moral 
energy."^ 

The  Galatians  learned  from  Paul  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  He  wrote  to  them: 

I  am  crucified  with  Christ:  nevertheless  I  live; 
yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me:  and  the  life  which 
I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son 
of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me. 
(Galatians  2:20.) 

Writing  even  more  directly  to  the  subject,  Paul 
set  down  in  his  letter  to  the  Galatians  the  fact  that 
righteousness  comes  by  faith  in  God: 

For  to  us,  our  hope  of  attaining  the  righteousness 
which  we  eagerly  await  is  the  work  of  the  spirit 
through  faith.  (Galatians  5:5;  New  English  Bible.) 

He  further  urged  the  Ephesians  to  take  up  "the 
[great]  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be  able  to 
quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked."  (Ephesians 
6:16.) 

He  wrote  to  the  Philippians  about  the  righteous- 
ness which  comes  from  faith  in  Christ.  (See  Philip- 
pians 3:9.) 

To  his  dear  friend  Timothy,  Paul  wrote: 

For  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear;  but 
of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind.  (2  Timo- 
thy 1:7.) 

In  the  New  English  Bible,  this  reads: 

For  the  spirit  that  God  gave  us  is  no  craven  spirit, 
but  one  to  inspire  strength,  love,  and  self -discipline. 

To  Titus  Paul  wrote: 

For  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  hath 
appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  us  that,  denying  un- 
godliness and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world.  (Titus 
2:11,  12;  see  also  translation  in  New  English  Bible.) 

John  the  Beloved  experienced  to  the  fullest  the 

^Ernest  Findlay  Scott,  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament,  15th 
printing;  Columbia  University  Press,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1936;  page  165. 
Used  by  permission. 


power  of   faith  in  a  divine  Jesus  to   transform  a 
human  life.    He  wrote: 

For  whatsoever  is  born  of  God  overcometh  the 
world:  and  this  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the 
world,  even  our  faith.  (1  John  5:4.) 

Faith  in  the  divine  Sonship  of  Jesus  Christ  often 
leads  to  baptism  and  the  reception  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  greatest  teacher  in  the  Church  is  the 
Holy  Ghost.  How  the  Holy  Ghost  operates  to  pro- 
duce righteousness  has  been  considered  by  Elder 
James  E.  Talmage  in  his  Articles  of  Faith: 

In  the  execution  of  these  great  purposes,  the  Holy 
Ghost  directs  and  controls  the  varied  forces  of  na- 
ture. .  .  .  Gravitation,  sound,  heat,  light,  and  the 
still  more  mysterious  and  seemingly  supernatural 
power  of  electricity,  are  but  the  common  servants  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  his  operations.  .  .  .  There  are 
powers  and  forces  at  the  command  of  God,  com- 
pared with  which  electricity  is  as  the  pack-horse  to 
the  locomotive,  and  the  foot  messenger  to  the  tele- 
graph, the  raft  of  logs  to  the  ocean  steamer.  .  .  .^ 

These  forces  of  nature,  he  feels,  are  "agencies  or- 
dained to  serve  his  [the  Holy  Ghost's]  purposes." 
"The  special  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  he  writes, 
"is  to  enlighten  and  ennoble  the  mind,  to  purify 
and  sanctify  the  soul,  to  incite  to  good  works,  and 
to  reveal  the  things  of  God."  With  the  assistance  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  we  can  more  easily  live  the  good  life. 

Parley  P.  Pratt,  in  his  Key  to  the  Science  of  The- 
ology, notes  that. 

The  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost .  .  .  inspires,  develops, 
cultivates,  and  matures  all  the  fine-toned  sympathies, 
joys,  tastes,  kindred  feelings  and  affections  of  our 
nature.  It  inspires  virtue,  kindness,  goodness,  ten- 
derness, gentleness,  and  charity.^ 

There  are  sources  of  power  above  and  beyond  this 
world  which  we  can  tap,  which  will  supply  us  with 
the  motivation  and  the  power  to  be  merciful,  kind, 
and  forgiving.  To  try  to  teach  without  tapping  these 
vast  reservoirs  of  power  to  be  found  in  faith  in  the 
divine  sonship  of  Jesus  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost  is  to 
come  to  our  great  task  half -prepared. 

Since  the  spirit  world  is  so  constituted  that  we 
can  best  prepare  for  our  teaching  responsibilities  by 
exercising  faith  in  God  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  our 
first  responsibility  as  teachers  is  to  keep  a  window 
of  the  mind  open  for  the  divine  to  shine  through. 
We  must  never  ignore  God's  way  of  righteousness, 
of  transforming  the  lives  of  our  class  members,  by 
setting  up  our  own.  The  righteousness  that  comes 
through  faith  is  genuine,  is  real. 


2James  E.  Talmage,  Articles  of  Faith,  12th  edition;  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  1924;  pages 
160,  161. 

•"Parley  P.  Pratt,  Key  to  the  Science  of  Theology,  ninth  edition; 
Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  1965;   page  101. 
Library  File  Reference:  HOLY  GHOST. 
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Our  Worsliipfial 
Hymn  Practice 

Senior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  July 


Hymn:  "Come,  Ye  Disconsolate"; 
author,  Thomas  Moore;  composer, 
Samuel  Webbe.  Hymns — The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  No. 
18. 

From  time  to  time  there  is  need 
for  a  hymn  of  consolation,  of  reas- 
surance, of  a  buoying-up  of  the 
spirit  in  the  face  of  adversity  or 
sorrow.  Such  a  hymn  is  under  con- 
sideration this  month.  In  its  com- 
forting words  one  can  find  solace 
and  a  restoring  of  faith  in  the  ulti- 
mate good.  In  times  of  trial,  as 
indeed,  in  times  of  triumph,  of  joy, 
or  any  other  of  the  great  human 
emotions,  singing  can  and  often 
does  prove  to  be  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  need  of  the  moment. 
The  human  voice  is  in  itself  a  most 
remarkable  instrument;  competent 
instrumentalists  strive  for  a  "sing- 
ing" approach  to  the  production  of 
tone  on  their  instruments,  in  simili- 
tude of  the  lyrical  approach  a  fine 
singer  is  able  to  achieve  with  a 
musical  phrase.  Many  of  us  have 
heard  recordings  of  the  great 
Arturo  Toscanini  in  which  he  was 
moved  to  sing  the  melodic  line 
along  with  his  orchestra;  or  we  re- 
remember  the  rehearsal  broadcasts 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
when  its  masterful  conductor  of 
the  time,  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
would  occasionally  express  his 
musical  desires  by  humming  a 
phrase,  or  would  reinforce  a  theme 
with  his  own  voice.  There  are  times 
when  no  other  means  of  expression 
serves  the  purpose  so  adequately 
or  so  eloquently  as  song. 

Why  is  this  true?  Singing  is  the 
most  direct  means  of  musical  ex- 
pression because  it  is  transmitted 
to  the  listener  by  means  of  a  text; 
it  is  the  most  personal  because  the 


individual  himself,  without  any  ex- 
ternal mechanical  contrivance,  pro- 
duces it;  and  it  can  be  the  most 
meaningful  because  of  the  combin- 
ation of  these  two  attributes. 

But  of  course  for  this  to  be  the 
case,  the  proper  stimulus  and  set  of 
circumstances  must  be  present. 
The  conductor  who  can  develop  in 
the  members  of  the  congregation  a 
desire  not  only  to  sing,  but  to  sing 
well;  who  can,  by  the  selecting  of 
appropriate  hymns,  enhance  the 
goals  of  the  service;  and  who 
can  moreover,  through  his  own 
thoughtful  preparation  and  sensi- 
tivity to  the  text  and  its  musical 
setting,  help  create  a  similar  aware- 
ness in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
singers  under  his  direction — this 
conductor  goes  far  toward  fulfilling 
the  responsibilities  of  his  calling. 

"Come,  Ye  Disconsolate"  is  the 
only  hymn  which  survives  in  the 
writings  of  the  poet  Thomas  Moore, 
although  he  wrote  a  great  deal  of 
poetry.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
very  influential  early  nineteenth- 
century  composer  and  music  edu- 
cator, Lowell  Mason,  is  responsible 
for  the  four-part  musical  setting 
of  this  hymn-tune  by  Samuel 
Webbe.  Among  Dr.  Mason's  other 
contributions  to  the  present  hymn 
book  are  the  famous  ''Nearer,  My 
God,  to  Thee"  and  one  setting  of 
"Oh,  My  Father." 

Although  reflective  in  character, 
this  hymn  should  in  no  way  be 
considered  maudlin  or  sentimental. 
It  is  a  reassuring,  faith-promoting 
hymn,  and  as  such  should  be  con- 
ducted in  a  straightforward,  if 
somewhat  restrained,  manner,  in  a 
moderate  tempo.  Remember,  the 
tempo  indication  (in  this  case,  80 


beats  per  measure)  is  a  general 
recommendation,  and  not  an  arbi- 
trary one.  Conductors  who  sub- 
scribe too  religiously  to  the  metro- 
nomic markings  may  find  them 
somewhat  difficult  or  even  unwise 
to  cling  to  when  the  congregation 
is  very  large  or  composed  chiefly 
of  elderly  members.  The  general 
rule  should  always  be  to  find  the 
"golden  mean"  .  .  .  the  tempo  that 
is  neither  too  fast  nor  too  slow  for 
the  particular  piece  of  music,  as 
determined  by  its  general  nature. 

A  few  suggestions  are  appropri- 
ate regarding  the  diction  in  this 
hymn.  Such  words  as  "disconso- 
late" and  "desolate"  may  create 
some  problems,  particularly  since 
the  final  syllables  of  these  words 
fall  on  long  notes.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  we  make  this  final 
vowel  approximate  an  "eh"  sound 
rather  than  "uh"  or  "ay"  as  we 
might  be  inclined  to  do.  Pro- 
nounced in  this  way,  the  words 
will  not  sound  overdone  nor  yet 
dull  and  will  retain  a  musical 
quality.  There  are  also  many 
words,  such  as  "fervently,"  "mer- 
cy," "here,"  and  "earth"  which 
tempt  us  to  exaggerate  the  "er" 
sound.  In  order  to  avoid  this  un- 
musical pronunciation  it  is  recom- 
mended that  you  treat  these  "er" 
syllables  like  the  short  double  o 
in  the  words  "hood"  or  "book."  By 
so  doing,  we  become  more  aware 
of  the  vowel  and  its  pleasant  sound 
than  of  the  disagreeable  "er."  Re- 
member, the  "r"  must  be  pro- 
nounced before  a  vowel,  but  not 
before  a  consonant. 

Because  the  hymn  is  based  upon 
two-measure   phrases   throughout, 
{Concluded  on  page  178.) 
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Junior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  July 


Hymn:  "God's  Love";  author,  Eliza- 
beth Gushing  Taylor;  composer,  Grace 
Wilbur  Conant;  The  Children  Sing,  No. 
62. 

"God's  Love"  presents  unusual 
opportunities  for  both  spiritual  and 
musical  growth  for  the  chorister 
and  accompanist  who  will  but 
sieze  them.  Last  year  when 
the  use  of  two  homemade  con- 
duit bells — G  and  D  tones — was 
mentioned,  we  received  phone 
calls  from  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
letters  expressing  the  fine  child 
involvement  experiences  the  Jun- 
ior Sunday  Schools  were  having, 
and  personal  expressions  of  appre- 
ciation in  regional  conferences. 
The  phone  calls  from  distant  states 
were  from  stake  Junior  Sunday- 
School  music  directors  asking 
where  they  could  get  the  dimen- 
sions necessary  to  build  an  entire 
scale  of  "bells"!i 

Brother  Stoddard,  ward  Junior 
Sunday  School  chorister,  saw  in 
"God's  Love"  a  unique  opportun- 
ity for  the  children  to  fill  the  major 
role  in  teaching  themselves  this 
hymn.  He  noticed  that  the  melody 
moved  in  steady  walking  rhythm 
(quarter  notes)  and  that  the  en- 
tire melody  lay  within  the  octave 
scale,  using  every  tone  (do,  re,  mi, 
fa,  sol,  la,  ti,  do).  To  provide  the 
necessary  audio-visual  aid,  he  cut 

iNote:  Conduit  bells  are  available 
commercially  from  Rock  Canyon  Enter- 
prises, P.O.  Box  584,  Provo,  Utah  84601. 
Price,  $4.75  per  set  of  eight. 


six  more  "bells"  to  complement  the 
G  and  D  tones  he  already  had: 

Material: 

Half-inch  diameter  thin-wall 
electrical  conduit  tubing  (scrap 
pieces  donated  by  a  local  electri- 
cian, or  purchased  for  10<i  per 
foot),  and  string. 

Dimensions    for    conduit    tubing: 
(lengths  for  each  pitch) : 


C: 

8  25/32^^ 

F 

10  27/32 

B: 

9  3/32'' 

E: 

11  3/16" 

A: 

9  5/8" 

D 

11  7/8" 

G 

:  101/4" 

c- 

12  9/16" 

Tuning: 

To  refine  the  tuning,  shorten  the 
tubing  to  raise  the  pitch  and  add 
a  drop  of  solder  inside  one  end  of 
the  tube  to  lower  it. 

Suspension: 

Loop  a  14-inch  length  of  string 
through  a  hole  drilled  completely 
through  both  walls  of  a  pipe  at  a 
distance  from  the  end  equal  to  1/4 
the  length  of  each  piece  of  tubing.  = 

Striker: 

Use  a  table  knife  handle  or  simi- 
lar hard  material. 

On  July  6  Brother  Stoddard  be- 
gan hymn  practice  with  a  review 
of  the  six  hymns-of-the-month 
already  learned  during  the  year, 
with  the  children  choosing  by  ref- 

2See  illustration  in  The  Instructor,  January, 
1968;,  page  23. 
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Organ    Music  To  Accompany   July    Sacrament   Gems 
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erence  to  the  pictures  on  the  wall 
in  front  of  them,  each  picture  cor- 
responding to  the  song  of  that 
month.  Suddenly  his  voice  and 
manner  became  very  secretive.  He 
selected  a  little  boy  to  come  up 
front  who  had  recently  moved  into 
the  ward.  Then  he  asked  the  chil- 
dren to  close  their  eyes  until  he 
told  them  to  open  them  again,  and 
to  listen  very  carefully.  When  all 
eyes  were  closed,  he  let  the  child 
hold  the  E -conduit  bell  and  had 
the  organist  strike  it.  As  the 
tone  faded,  he  invited  them  all  to 
open  their  eyes  and  tell  him  what 
had  happened. 

Then  he  had  them  close  their 
eyes  and  listen  again.  This  time,  in 
addition  to  the  child's  bell,  he  had 
the  organist  strike  the  G-bell 
which  the  coordinator  was  holding 
concealed  behind  the  podium.  As 
the  two  tones  faded  he  invited  the 
children  to  open  their  eyes  and  tell 
him  what  had  happened. 

As  they  could  not  see  the  second 
bell  there  was  a  lively  offering 
of  explanations.  He  invited  them  to 
watch  this  time  as  the  organist 
struck  both  the  exposed  bell  and 
the  concealed  bell. 

"How  did  you  know  there  were 
two  bells  and  not  just  the  one  bell 
struck  twice?"  This  led  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  pitch  difference — one 
sound  higher  than  the  other.  He 
had  them  listen  to  the  pitch  of  one 
bell  and  sing  it,  then  to  the  other 
bell  and  sing  it.  Then  he  called  on 
children    to    indicate    with    their 

{Concluded  on  following  page.) 


July  Sacrament  Gems 

Senior  Sunday  School 

"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart: 
for  they  shall  see  God."^ 

Junior  Sunday  School 

"I  will  go  and  do  the  things 
which  the  Lord  hath  commanded.  "^ 


iMatthew  5:8. 
n  Nephi  3:7. 
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JUNJOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  HYMN   FOR  THE  MONTH  OF   JULY     {Concluded  from  preceding  page.) 


hands  the  two  relative  pitches  as 
the  bells  were  played  and  the 
pitches  sung. 

Brother  Stoddard  invited  the  co- 
ordinator to  choose  a  child  to  take 
her  G-bell  and  play  it,  standing  to 
the  right  of  the  seated  children 
and  the  E-bell.  Brother  Stod- 
dard selected  a  third  child  to  play 
the  F-bell,  standing  between  E  and 
G.  "Boys  and  girls,"  he  said,  "we 
can  now  play  the  first  phrase  of 
our  new  hymn  for  this  month.  Lis- 
ten!" He  then  pointed  to  each 
child  as  he  needed  the  tones 
played:  E  G  G  F  G  E. 

"Oh,  that's  wonderful!"  he  ex- 
claimed with  enthusiasm.  "Can  we 
hum  what  they  just  played?"  The 
phrase  was  played  again  with  the 
children  humming. 

"Where  are  three  players  to  play 
the  next  phrase?"  Three  more  chil- 
dren with  bells  A,  B,  and  C  stood 
to  the  right  of  the  first  three  chil- 
dren, playing  as  Brother  Stoddard 
pointed  to  the  needed  pitches:  F 
G  G  A  C  B.  "You  are  so  good! 
Let's  hum  that  while  they  play  it." 
All  hummed  and  played  the  second 
phrase. 

"With  just  two  more  helpers  we 
can  play  the  long  final  phrase." 

Two  children  received  the  D- 
and  low-C  bells,  standing  on  the 
opposite  end  of  the  line  (the  seat- 
ed children's  left)  to  form  the  full 
scale:  C  D  E  F  G  A  B  C^  Brother 
Stoddard  then  pointed  out  the  se- 
quence for  the  final  phrase:  A  G  - 
G-A-GFEDFDDC.  "Let's 
hum  that  phrase  while  they  play 
it  again." 


"Listen  to  the  entire  song  now, 
brothers  and  sisters."  He  pointed 
again  to  the  players  as  he 
hummed.  "You  are  very  good!  Now 
I  can  sing  the  words  while  you 
play."  This  was  done  twice,  then 
a  third  time  with  the  children  sing- 
ing. 

Brother  Stoddard  returned  the 
children  to  their  seats.  "Do  you 
remember  when  you  listened  with 
your  eyes  closed,  you  didn't  see 
the  bell  played,  but  you  knew  that 
there  had  been  two  different  bells 
and  that  someone  had  played 
them?  There  are  many  things 
around  us  that  happen,  and  we  just 
know  someone  has  done  them  even 
though  we  didn't  see  what  he  was 
doing.  Are  there  some  things  which 
are  done  that  we  know  no  human 
being  on  earth  could  have  done?" 
(Discussion.)  "What  does  our  song 
tell  us  about  that  we  cannot  see? 
Listen!"  The  chorister  sang  the 
first  verse  again,  and  they  dis- 
cussed it. 

The  second  Sunday  Brother 
Stoddard  reminded  them  of  this 
experience  of  knowing  what  had 
been  done  even  when  they  had  not 
seen  who  did  it.  He  introduced 
Sister  Singwell  and  asked  the  chil- 
dren to  listen  carefully  to  her 
words  to  discover  what  the  song 
told  them  about  the  wind  and 
about  God's  love.  He  bore  his  tes- 
timony to  them  that  he  knew  of 
God's  presence  and  love  by  the 
many  things  God  had  done  in  his 
life,  even  though  he  did  not  actual- 
ly see  God  do  them — ^he  gave  a 


few  examples  with  which  the  chil- 
dren could  identify. 

He  invited  eight  different  chil- 
dren up  to  play  the  bells  when  he 
pointed  to  them.  This  time  he  in- 
vited the  seated  children  in  Course 
6  to  see  if  they  could  learn  where 
to  point  to  "direct"  the  first  phrase 
(bells  3  5  5  4  5  3);  other  children 
to  learn  to  "direct"  the  second 
phrase  (bells  4  5  5  6  8  7);  and  a 
child  from  Course  8  to  "direct"  the 
long  final  phrase  (bells  6  5  5  6 
5  4  3  2  4  2  2  1).  By  the  end  of  July 
several  children  in  each  course 
were  able  to  point  out  at  least  one 
phrase  of  the  hymn,  and  a  few  chil- 
dren were  able  to  point  out  the 
entire  song. 

You  have  noticed  by  now  that 
it  has  been  necessary  to  transpose 
"God's  Love"  from  the  key  of  D 
as  published  in  The  Children  Sing 
to  the  key  of  C,  so  the  bells  can 
be  played.  Stake  music  directors 
can  explain  this  procedure,  where 
desired.  But  the  article  above  gives 
the  necessary  instruction  by  show- 
ing the  letter-names  of  the  needed 
notes  and  by  designating  which 
degrees  of  the  scale  are  required. 

It  is  also  entirely  possible  to  pro- 
ceed without  the  bell  activity,  but 
of  course  direct  child  involvement 
in  learning  makes  a  much  richer, 
more  significant  experience.  In 
either  case,  be  certain  to  build 
this  important  textual  message  in 
ways  a  child  can  use  to  understand 
better  the  nature  of  testimony.  AH 
three  verses  will  be  necessary  to 
accomplish  this. 

— D.  Evan  Davis. 


SENIOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  HYMN  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF   JULY     {Concluded 


and  because  these  phrases  in  gen- 
eral indicate  also  the  places  to 
breathe,  there  are  no  particular 
problems  in  this  regard.  A  skill- 
ful conductor,  of  course,  can  indi- 
cate the  desirability  of  continuing 
the  textual  thought  without  a 
breath  after  such  words  as  "flow- 


ing" in  the  third  stanza.  A  breath 
there,  however,  is  not  a  great 
enough  breach  of  good  procedure 
to  make  it  a  real  issue. 

Many  organists  may  feel  in- 
clined to  use  tremolo  with  this 
hymn.  Avoid  that  urge  and  "play 
it  straight."  Sentimentality  has  no 


from  page  176.) 

place  in  worship  and  the  throbbing 
tremolo  on  the  organ,  particularly 
on  the  electronic  organ,  is  inclined 
to  create  or  enhance  that  mood. 
Phrase  always  with  the  singers, 
and  choose  stops  that  will  support 
but  not  overpower  them. 

— Ralph  Woodward. 
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Students  from  pilot  stakes  give 
enthusiastic  reports  about  .  .  . 

The  New 
Teacher 
Training 
Course 

by  Eldon  H.  Puckett 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  some  20,000 
students  involved  in  the  new  pre-service  teacher 
training  course.  An  additional  6,000  may  be  engaged 
in  the  course  by  the  time  it  is  introduced  in  the  re- 
maining regional  conferences  for  the  first  half  of 
1969.  Considering  the  large  number  of  people  in- 
volved, it  is  of  interest  to  know  how  some  people 
who  have  finished  the  course  feel  toward  it. 

To  get  the  reaction  of  a  sampling  of  those  who 
completed  one  of  the  pilot  programs,  the  following 
questionnaire  was  sent  out: 

What  was  your  Church  position  prior  to  taking 
the  course? 

What  is  your  present  Church  position? 

If  not  presently  teaching,  were  you  called  to 
teach,  even  briefly,  following  the  course?  Please  ex- 
plain. 

Of  the  things  you  learned  during  the  course, 
which,  if  any,  have  you  used  successfully  since  com- 
pleting the  course? 

Of  the  things  you  learned  during  the  course, 
which,  if,  any,  do  you  regard  as  of  little  or  no  value? 

Please  comment  regarding  your  present  feeling 
toward  the  course. 

Forty-eight  people  responded  to  the  question- 
naire, with  interesting  results. 

It  was  shown,  for  example,  that  33  of  the  48  had 
their  Church  assignments  changed  during  a  period 
of  approximately  eight  months — 69%  turnover! 
Fifteen  held  teaching  positions  when  called  to  take 
the  course;  when  the  questionnaire  was  completed, 
16  held  teaching  positions — a  net  increase  of  one 
teacher  after  the  many  changes  in  assignment.  Only 
six,  however,  reported  having  had  no  opportunity  to 
teach  following  completion  of  the  course.  Of  these 
six,  several  were  in  executive  positions  and  reported 
the  course  to  have  been  beneficial  to  them  in  their 
supervisory  responsibilities.  Many  have  served  as 
teachers  on  a  short-term  or  substitute  basis. 

Six  of  those  who  responded  regarded  some  aspect 


of  the  course  as  of  little  or  no  value.  Each  of  these, 
however,  thought  the  course  as  a  whole  to  be  very 
worthwhile.  All  others  were  positive  in  their  com- 
ments, with  no  adverse  reactions. 

Answers  to  the  question  regarding  successful  use 
of  things  learned  in  the  course  were  varied.  Men- 
tioned most  frequently  (15  times)  were  behavior 
objectives.  A  typical  response  came  from  a  Primary 
in-service  leader  who  wrote,  "I  have  used  the  be- 
havior objectives  in  all  classes  I  have  taught.  They 
have  been  very  successful.  This  course  really  helped 
me  in  my  in-service  work."  Four  students  mentioned 
lesson  planning;  six,  the  use  of  visual  aids;  six,  pre- 
assessment;  eight,  classroom  management;  and  one 
or  two  cited  several  other  aspects  of  the  course  as 
being  successfully  used.  A  chorister  in  MIA  and 
Junior  Sunday  School  reported  successful  applica- 
tion in  her  music  assignment  of  principles  taught  in 
the  course.  A  ward  drama  director  wrote,  "Several 
of  the  things  I  learned  can  be  successfully  applied 
to  any  job." 

In  expressing  their  present  feeling,  all  respond- 
ents said  in  one  way  or  another  that  the  course  was 
enjoyable  and/or  helpful  to  them.  Following  are  sev- 
eral comments: 

"I  felt  it  was  one  of  the  best  classes  and  most 
useful  courses  I  have  ever  attended." 

"It  was  a  great  help  to  me.  It  helped  me  realize 
that  I  have  not  really  prepared  for  lessons  I  have 
taught." 

"The  course  taught  me  many  things  which  have 
made  teaching  easier  and  more  enjoyable." 

"I  think  this  was  one  of  the  finest  things  for 
learning  how  to  teach  correctly  that  has  ever  hap- 
pened to  me." 

Eighteen  specifically  recommended  the  course  to 
everyone : 

"I  feel  every  teacher,  potential  teacher,  and  par- 
ent should  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  this 
course." 

"I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  course  and  think  that 
all  Church  leaders  and  teachers  should  take  it." 

"I  feel  very  strongly  that  each  one  completing  this 
course  will  be  a  much  better  and  more  dedicated 
teacher." 

It  appears  evident  from  these  comments  that  the 
new  pre-service  course  has  the  potential  of  improv- 
ing teaching  in  the  Church.  Think  for  a  moment  of 
the  far-reaching  influence  of  Church  teaching,  and 
consider  the  impact  there  would  be  if  every  teacher 
improved  his  teaching  effectiveness. 

What  is  your  responsibility?  What  do  you  plan 
to  do  about  it? 
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Teaching  Aids  Specialists 


THE  TAPE  RECORDER 
IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

PART    III 

This  is  the  final  discussion  in  a  three-part  series 
on  the  utilization  of  the  tape  recorder  as  a  learning 
tool.  Previously  storytelling^  and  historical  drama- 
tization- were  discussed.  Here  are  further  suggestions: 

Homebound  Students 

A  member  of  your  ward  may  be  absent  from  Sun- 
day School  for  several  weeks  due  to  accident  or  ill- 
ness. This  presents  an  excellent  opportunity  to  bring 
the  ward-owned  tape  recorder  into  use.  The  Sunday 
School  class  of  the  absentee  could  record  their  lesson 
and  share  it  with  him  sometime  during  the  follow- 
ing week.  After  listening  to  the  tape,  the  student 
could  record  his  comments  on  the  discussion;  these 
would  be  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  class  the  next 
Sunday,  when  a  new  recording  would  be  made  of  the 
current  lesson.  Such  involvement  would  do  a  lot  to 
help  the  class  sense  the  great  importance  of  their 
lessons  and  the  need  of  sharing  the  gospel  intimately 
with  others.  Personal  remarks  such  as  "get  well," 
"we  miss  you,"  and  so  on,  could  also  be  included  on 
the  tape. 

The  same  idea  of  recording  a  lesson  activity  could 
be  used  by  the  teacher  or  even  the  home  teachers  to 
help  encourage  the  recruitment  of  a  child  or  an  adult 
to  Sunday  School. 


Testimony  Sharing   and  Classroom   Exchanges 

Testimony  sharing  always  does  a  lot  to  develop 
spirituality.  Recorded  testimonies  and  experi- 
ences of  one  class  could  be  shared  with  the  home- 
bound  or  with  another  class.  A  class  of  10-year-olds  in 
a  ward  could  exchange  tapes  with  a  similar  class  in 
the  mission  field.  Classroom  tapes  could  be  shared 
with  your  ward  missionaries  in  the  field  as  well  as 
with  young  men  in  the  military  services.  A  return 
testimony  could  be  requested  and  shared  with  the 
class.  Your  bishop  or  mission  president  will  have 
an  up-to-date  directory  of  all  the  ward,  branch,  and 
mission  addresses  throughout  the  world.  In  mailing 
to  another  ward,  address  your  tape  to  the  teacher 
of  the  course,  in  care  of  the  bishop  or  directing  au- 
thority. Remember  to  include  with  the  tape  in- 
formation as  to  tape  contents  and  playback  speed.'' 

"Tape"  Pais 

Pen  pals  can  also  offer  an  invaluable  exchange 
opportunity,  especially  in  the  overseas  missions.  The 
teaching  aids  specialist  could  be  invited  to  talk  to  a 
class  of  teen-agers  about  this.  Here  the  specialist 
would  demonstrate  to  the  class  the  type  of  tape  to 
buy  and  the  mechanics  of  making  a  recording.  Such 
an  activity  may  provide  a  teen-ager  with  valuable 
insight  into  the  faith  of  his  peers  in  foreign  lands. 

Blind   Students 

A  class  could  use  their  eyes  to  help  blind  students 
see  by  recording  readings  from  The  Instructor  or 
other  Church  publications.  Such  an  activity  could 
become  a  meaningful  missionary-type  involvement. 

Round-Table  Discussion 

Recorded  round-table  discussions  have  special 
value.  Knowing  that  all  comments  are  being  re- 
corded encourages  the  participants  to  think  clearly 
and  listen  carefully.  When  played  back,  they  offer 
opportunity  for  careful  evaluation  of  the  discussion. 
Such  tapes  may  also  be  shared  with  absent  mem- 
bers, etc. 

Recorded   Sounds 

This  is  a  listening-skill  technique  designed  to 
provide  sensitive  audio  experiences  which  are  im- 
portant in  learning.  This  is  done  by  recording  nu- 
merous sounds,  such  as  the  beating  of  an  eggbeater, 
running  tap  water,  etc.  The  sounds  can  be  played 
back  one  at  a  time  or  as  a  series.  The  children  are 
then  encouraged  to  describe  to  the  class  their  inter- 
pretations and  experience  with  each  sound.  For 
example:    the   child   identifying   the   sound   of   the 


i"The  Tape  Recorder  in  the  Classroom,"  Part  I;  The  Instructor, 
March,  1969;  page  112. 

-"The  Tape  Recorder  in  the  Classroom,"  Part  II;  The  Instructor, 
April,  1969;  page  149. 


^There  is  a  minimum  package  size  the  post  office  will  accept — 
postcard  size.  The  mailed  tape  must  be  in  a  box  at'  least  that  size. 
The  "3M"  Company  sells  tapes  in  a  plastic  mailer  especially  made 
to  meet  post-office  standards. 
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eggbeater  would  then  be  invited  to  express  himself 
on  such  questions  as,  "Who  is  using  the  eggbeater?" 
"What  is  being  prepared?"  "Why  is  the  mixture  be- 
ing prepared?"  "How  will  it  taste?"  "Does  mother 
show  us  her  love  through  making  this  sound?"  Using 
sounds  in  this  way  can  help  children  become 
sensitive  to  special  things  which  others  may  never 
notice  or  recognize. 

Learning  Songs 

A  playback  of  their  efforts  to  sing  can  help 
children  build  confidence  in  their  singing,  especially 
if  your  classroom  does  not  have  a  piano.  This  tech- 
nique could  be  used  both  in  teaching  new  songs  and 
in  enjoying  old  ones. 

A  Listening   Station 

Finally,  three-  and  four-year-olds  could  benefit 


from  a  listening-station  kit*  in  their  classroom.  This 
is  a  kit  of  four  or  more  headphones.  Each  headphone 
is  connected  in  a  series,  which  is  in  turn  plugged 
into  a  record  player  or  a  tape  recorder.  Seated  around 
a  table,  children  can  listen  to  a  recorded  experience 
without  disturbing  those  involved  with  other  inter- 
ests. Such  kits  are  very  popular  in  public  elementary 
schools  because  they  allow  limited  group  listening 
without  disturbing  others,  and  also  because  they 
free  the  teacher  to  work  with  more  groups.  The 
tapes  or  records  used  with  this  equipment  would  de- 
pend on  the  interests  of  the  teacher  and  the  special 
needs  of  the  group.  Recorded  gospel  stories  would  be 
excellent  material  to  use  in  this  way. 

— Teaching  Aids  Specialists  Committee. 

^Contact  your  local  audio-visual  supply  house  for  information 
and  a  demonstration  of  the  kit.  Kits  vary  in  price  and  generally 
cost  less  than  $100.00. 
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Can  your  four-year-olds  answer  the  question 


WHY  IS  A  PROPHET  "SPECIAL"? 


by  Rex  A.  Wadham 


What  does  it  mean  to  have  a  personal  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  Savior?  What  learning 
activities  were  needed  in  your  life  to  help  you  reach 
your  present  adult  level  of  understanding?  You  did 
not  learn  to  know  the  Savior  in  one  lesson.  No,  this 
knowledge,  this  testimony,  was  the  outgrowth  of 
many  lessons.  You  could  say  that  it  was  the  out- 
growth of  many  learning  activities,  each  activity 
building  on  and  reinforcing  the  previous  one. 

Just  as  we  reach  out  to  know  our  Savior,  so  we 
also  learn  to  know  our  Prophet,  President  David  0. 
McKay.  Learning  about  our  modern-day  prophets 
helps  us  know  and  appreciate  the  prophets  of  ancient 
times. 


(For  Course  4,  lessons  of  June  8  and  July  13,  "Special  Helpers" 
and  "President  David  O.  McKay";  for  Course  6,  lesson  of  June  8, 
"The  First  Presidency";  and  of  special  interest  to  teachers  and  par- 
ents of  young  children.) 


A  Concept  of  ''Speciar 

Can  we  design  a  learning  activity  that  will  help 
four-year-olds  learn  what  a  prophet  is?  Lesson  29 
in  the  Course  4  manual  has  as  its  spiritual  theme: 
"Our  Heavenly  Father  has  special  helpers  called 
prophets."  This  theme  states  two  main  ideas:  first, 
the  idea  of  a  special  helper;  second,  the  idea  of  a 
prophet.  The  concept  of  helpers  will  have  already 
been  treated  before  you  reach  lesson  29.  The 
distinction  you  have  to  make  is  between  that  of  a 
helper  and  a  special  helper. 

The  teacher  will  have  to  determine  if  the  chil- 
dren have  a  concept  of  the  word  "special."  The  word 
"special"  means  "different  in  some  way."  A  prophet 
is  different  from  other  people  because  he  has  been 
selected  by  the  Lord  for  special  reasons  and  for  spe- 
cial work. 
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Helpers  are  not  special  just  because  they  are 
chosen,  but  because  of  what  they  are  chosen  to  do. 
The  concept  of  being  special  because  of  being  en- 
gaged in  a  special  work  can  readily  be  taught  in  the 
following  manner: 

Invite  the  mother  of  one  of  the  children  into  the 
class.  Introduce  your  visitor  to  your  classroom  ob- 
jectives beforehand.  In  class,  invite  the  children  to 
tell  you  why  their  visitor  is  special.  Let  the  children 
vocally  explore  the  question  for  a  few  minutes.  Use 
your  questioning  skill  to  lead  them  to  the  idea  that 
the  lady  is  special  because  of  the  special  work  she 
has  been  called  to  do.  Now  ask  the  child  of  this 
mother  to  tell  the  other  children  about  some  of  the 
special  things  his  mother  does.  Such  things  as,  "She 
helps  me  get  ready  for  Sunday  School,"  or,  "She 
shows  me  how  I  should  brush  my  teeth,"  are  just  a 
few  of  the  activities  that  help  make  her  special. 
Show  the  children  that  helping  a  cliild  grow  up  is 
a  special  work  that  the  Lord  has  chosen  mothers 
to  do. 

Now  change  the  focus  of  the  lesson  to  what  makes 
a  prophet  special — again,  the  special  work  he  has 
been  chosen  to  do.  To  make  this  point,  ask  the  chil- 
dren if  mothers  and  fathers  are  sons  and  daughters 
of  our  Heavenly  Father.  Are  we  all  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  our  Heavenly  Father?  Yes!  If  our  Heavenly 
Father  asked  one  of  his  sons  to  become  a  prophet, 
would  he  be  special?  Yes.  Why  would  he  be  special? 
The  answer  you  are  looking  for  is  the  same  as  you 
received  in  the  discussion  about  the  mother:  A 
prophet  is  special  because  he  was  chosen  by  our  Fa- 
ther in  heaven  to  do  a  special  work. 

What  Is  a  Prophet? 

Now,  you  are  ready  to  ask,  "What  is  a  helper?" 
The  answer  will  be  a  direct  assessment  of  the  ma- 
terial already  learned  in  earlier  lessons. 

To  introduce  the  second  idea:  What  is  a  proph- 
et? ask  the  children  to  name  a  prophet.  Here  you 
have  your  previous  lesson  working  for  you  again. 
Show  three  pictures  of  men.  Ask  the  children  if  any 
of  these  three  men  are  prophets.  Now  show  them 
three  new  pictures,  one  of  which  is  President  McKay. 
Repeat   the   question.    If   the    children    select    the 


Prophet,  as  special,  you  can  now  identify  any  proph- 
et of  the  Lord  as  a  special  helper.  Why?  Because  he 
was  specially  selected  to  bring  important  messages 
to  us  from  our  Father  in  heaven.^ 

Important  Messages 

You  may  want  to  strengthen  the  concept  of  "mes- 
sage" with  the  following  activity.  The  week  before 
the  lesson,  write  an  important  message  to  each  child 
in  the  class.  Mail  it  to  him.  Ask  each  mother  to 
read  the  message  to  her  child.  Ask  that  the  message 
be  brought  to  Sunday  School  next  Sunday.  The 
text  of  the  message  could  be  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
vitation for  the  child  to  participate  in  the  special 
activity  on  Sunday.  You  sent  an  important  message. 
What  did  it  say?  It  said  to  come  to  Sunday  School 
because  we  are  going  to  have  a  special  activity.  Was 
it  an  important  message?  Yes!  How  does  our  Prophet 
pass  on  to  us  the  messages  that  the  Lord  has  given 
to  him?  He  writes  them  down  and  has  the  bishop 
give  them  to  our  mothers  and  fathers. 

At  this  point  you  have  an  excellent  opening  to 
invite  the  bishop  into  the  class.  The  bishop  could 
bring  several  letters  that  he  has  received  from  the 
General  Authorities.  The  letters  with  the  signature 
of  President  McKay  could  be  shown  to  the  children. 
Also,  if  appropriate,  one  letter  could  be  read  aloud 
and  discussed  with  the  children. 

The  bishop  and  the  teacher  could  jointly  show 
the  children  where  they  can  find  additional  messages 
from  the  Prophet  in  their  homes.  Show  them  how  to 
find  the  lead  articles  in  The  Instructor  and  in  The 
Improvement  Era.  Show  them  also  the  standard 
works  and  explain  that  they  also  contain  messages 
from  the  Lord  written  by  prophets  of  former  days. 

Close  the  lesson  by  reminding  the  children  that 
prophets  are  special  helpers  the  Lord  has  selected 
from  among  his  children.  The  Prophet  performs  a 
special  work.  He  brings  us  important  messages  from 
God.  Ask  them  to  see  if  they  can  find  a  copy  of 
some  of  these  messages  in  their  homes.  A  prayerful 
preparation  of  this  lesson  will  go  a  long  way  in  laying 
a  sound  foundation  for  the  July  lesson  on  President 
David  O.  McKay. 


^Teacher    may    use    the    flannelboard    story,    "Prophets    Give    Us 
Messages  from  God,"  December,  1966,  to  enrich  the  lesson. 
Library    File   Reference:    TEACHERS    AND    TEACHING— CHILD    STU- 
DENTS. 
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Compiled  by  Goldie  B.  Despain 

Desperation  mounted  in  the  Butler  4th  Ward^ 
one  Thursday  morning.  Relief  Society  was  in  ses- 
sion, and  Bishop  Gary  E.  O'Brien  was  there  with  a 
special  message.  The  sisters  were  eager  to  hear  a 
good  word  from  him,  and  they  did.  He  announced 
that  from  that  moment  on,  the  families  in  the  ward 
were  to  live  for  ten  days  on  the  food  storage  supplies 
in  their  homes.  "Don't  go  to  the  store  for  anything, 
and  don't  borrow."  The  women  sat  in  stunned 
silence  for  a  minute,  but  when  the  significance  of 
his  words  registered,  their  minds  automatically 
mirrored  their  predicaments — scanty  food  storage, 
things  they  had  planned  to  shop  for  that  day.  All 
was  lost;  it  was  too  late.   The  trial  was  on. 

In  sacrament  meeting  after  those  ten  days  of 
trial,  reports  were  given  of  the  lessons  learned,  wis- 
dom acquired,  and  experiences  remembered.  Follow- 
ing are  some  of  these  reports: 

A  Blessing  Without  Warning 

Without  warning  a  calamity — or  what  I  believed 
would  surely  be  a  calamity — had  fallen  upon  us: 
we  were  to  live  on  our  present  supply  of  food  for 
ten  days! 


(For  Course  12,  lesson  of  July  13,  "A  Leader  Obeys  the  Lord's 
Prophets";  for  Course  14,  lesson  of  July  G,  "By  Their  Fruits";  for 
Course  16,  lesson  of  July  20,  "Church  and  Economic  Life";  for  Course 
26,  lesson  of  July  13,  "Warned  and  Forewarned";  for  Course  30, 
lesson  of  July  20,  "By  Their  Fruits";  to  support  family  home  evening 
lesson  39;  and  of  general  interest.) 

iButler  West  Stake,  Salt  Lake  City. 


My  first  reaction  was  hysteria.  Then,  "Oh,  it's  a 
joke."  Laughter.  Then  the  whole  thing  finally  sank 
into  my  feminine  head,  and  I  tried  to  think. 

I  hadn't  bothered  to  do  my  regular  shopping  the 
week  before,  so  I  was  low  on  many  things.  Earlier 
that  morning  I  had  made  plans  to  restock  the  pantry 
that  day.  And  strange  as  it  may  seem,  now  I  was 
actually  relieved  that  I  wouldn't  have  to  go  to  the 
store  and  look  at  the  outrageous  prices. 

I  felt,  however,  that  I  had  to  supply  myself  with 
one  item  from  the  store — orange  juice.  Not  for  the 
whole  family,  but  for  my  diabetic  three-year-old. 
I'd  found  it  an  excellent  emergency  drink  when  she 
developed  hypoglycemia  (low  blood  sugar) . 

After  the  announcement  in  meeting,  I  presented 
my  problem  to  Bishop  O'Brien,  and  he  gave  me 
permission  to  get  the  orange  juice,  for  Laura  only. 
He  also  explained  to  me  that  I  should  already  have 
orange  juice  (canned)  or  some  facsimile  in  my 
storage.  Reluctant  as  I  was  to  admit  it,  he  was  right. 
This  helped  me  realize  the  importance  of  being  con- 
tinuously prepared  and  supplied  for  the  chronically 
ill  in  the  family. 

At  home,  I  took  inventory  to  see  what  our  family 
would  be  eating  for  the  next  two  weeks.  The  Bishop 
had  said  we  would  find  new  and  different  ways  of 
preparing  food.    That  was  an  understatement! 

When  I  finished  my  inventory  I  found,  happily, 
that  we  would  make  it,  with  minor  changes  in  our 
eating  habits.  (For  one  thing,  my  parents  had  just 
given  us  a  large  turkey.) 

However,  we  had  no  bread.  To  make  matters 
worse,  I  had  no  flour  and  only  a  little  yeast,  and 
some  of  that  was  quite  old.  Eggs?  Not  enough  for 
two  weeks.  The  children  would  have  to  drink  pow- 
dered milk,  which  they  detested.  There  was  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  butter,  which  would  have  to 
be  rationed,  just  as  in  World  War  II  days. 

Suddenly,  the  thought  struck  me,  "Do  I  have 
enough  dog  food  for  our  cat?"  and  I  ran  down  the 
basement  stairs  in  a  panic.  Much  to  my  relief  I 
found  enough  dog  food  to  sustain  the  cat  for  a  couple 
of  weeks. 

I  worried  that  the  pet  guinea  pig  wouldn't  have 
enough  lettuce,  so  we  gave  him  priority  on  the  lettuce. 

Friday  night  I  decided  to  do  something  about 
bread,  as  my  children  would  be  taking  lunches  to 
school.  So,  I  took  some  of  the  wheat  we  had  in 
storage  to  the  neighbors,  who  owned  a  small  mill, 
and  ground  it  into  flour.  Saturday  morning  I  made 
whole  wheat  bread  and  rolls.  The  children  were 
delighted! 

The  turkey  was  cooked  on  Sunday  for  company 
dinner.  I  made  dressing  from  the  whole  wheat  bread, 
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and  I  baked  rolls  and  made  gravy.  I  had  some  fresh 
apples,  so  I  made  apple  pie.  We  explained  the  ration 
on  butter.  The  company  laughed;  but  they  went 
along  with  using  the  butter  on  either  rolls  or  potatoes 
instead  of  both. 

The  first  week  we  had  turkey  casserole,  turkey 
sandwiches,  and  stewed  turkey,  until  it  was  good-bye 
turkey.  I  was  constantly  making  bread  (or  so  it 
seemed) ,  and  we  were  all  very  careful  with  the  eggs. 
Since  the  children  didn't  like  powdered  milk,  we  had 
many  milk  dishes.  We  often  had  soup  and  beans 
along  with  our  meat. 

The  children  became  humble,  and  so  did  we 
as  parents.  I  strongly  felt,  as  the  days  wore  on,  that 
we  were  much  blessed.  I  thought  of  the  many  de- 
prived people  I  had  read  about  in  other  countries 
who  starved  to  death, 

— Anita  Erickson. 

One  Egg  Leff 

That  Thursday  morning  before  I  went  to  Relief 
Society,  I  squeezed  the  last  of  the  toothpaste  out 
of  the  tube,  thinking  I  would  pick  some  up  imme- 
diately after  the  meeting.  But  I  never  got  to  the 
store. 

So  to  start  things  off  we  were  completely  out  of 
toothpaste  and  had  to  use  salt  and  soda.  This  was 
a  lesson  in  improvising,  and  I'm  sure  I  had  the  sorest 
gums  in  the  city. 

We  had  a  supply  of  fresh  milk  for  about  four 
days;  for  the  rest  of  the  time  we  used  powdered 
milk.  For  drinking,  we  put  instant  chocolate  in  it, 
but  I  used  most  of  the  milk  for  cooking. 

When  the  trial  began  I  had  five  eggs.  I  guarded 
them  with  my  life.  Halfway  into  the  second  week  I 
had  one  egg  left — one  lovely,  delicious  egg.  I  planned 
how  I  would  use  it  for  something  special  for  the 
family.    Then  a  neighbor  came  over  to  borrow  an 


egg.  I  was  torn  for  a  second,  but  after  all,  a  neighbor 
is  a  neighbor.  I  placed  our  precious  egg  in  her  hand 
and  watched  it  walk  away. 

Nevertheless,  we  can  honestly  say  that  except 
for  the  scarcity  of  eggs,  we  didn't  eat  very  differently 
than  we  would  have  ordinarily,  because  our  storage 
supply  was  ample.  It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  if 
we  continue  our  storage  program  as  we  have  done, 
we  will  be  able  to  provide  for  our  family  in  the  event 
that  we  are  cut  off  from  daily  running  to  the  store. 

— Maria  Lowe. 

What  Will  Tomorrow  Bring? 

For  our  family,  that  ten  days  was  really  not  much 
of  a  trial.  We  had  just  shopped  for  food  the  day 
before.  But  a  month  later  we  had  our  trial  when 
bills  suddenly  mushroomed  beyond  our  means — 
doctor  bills,  car-repair  bills,  medicine;  while  utilities 
went  up  for  the  winter,  car  taxes  and  insurance  be- 
came due,  and  even  food  went  up  in  price. 

We  didn't  shop  for  extras,  but  still  we  had  no 
money  to  buy  food.  As  a  result,  we  lived  on  our 
food  storage  supply  for  about  a  month  and  a  half. 

When  this  period  of  crisis  began  for  us,  the  first 
thing  I  found  was  that  there  were  no  eggs.  It  was 
very  frustrating  because  every  time  I  wanted  to  bake 
cookies  or  a  treat  for  my  husband's  lunch,  I  couldn't. 
When  I  thought  of  a  good  dessert  to  make,  it  always 
required  eggs. 

I  ran  out  of  karo  syrup,  spices,  vanilla,  rice, 
macaroni,  spaghetti,  ftesh  potatoes,  baking  powder, 
and  many  other  items.  We  were  fortunate  that  we 
had  dry  potatoes  and  small,  whole  canned  potatoes 
in  our  storage.  There  was  no  milk,  except  powdered; 
but  the  baby  didn't  suffer,  because  I  was  nursing  her. 
We  also  had  canned  carrots,  peas,  corn,  soup,  and 
fruit.  For  the  baby  I  put  carrots,  peas,  and  fruit 
in  the  osterizer.  I  had  no  fruit  juice,  so  I  also  used 
the  juice  off  the  canned  fruit  for  the  baby. 

This  experience  convinced  us  that  every  penny 
we  are  able  to  save  extra  will  go  into  food  storage, 
because  we  never  know  what  tomorrow  will  bring. 

— Geraldine  LeMmon. 

Five  Small  Loaves  of  Bread 

Our  family  gladly  accepted  the  challenge  of  living 
for  two  weeks  from  our  food  storage.  The  day  we 
were  to  begin  was  our  grocery-shopping  day,  so  we 
were  low  on  most  fresh  foods. 

I  found  I  had  in  the  refrigerator  only  two  cups 
of  fresh  milk,  nine  eggs,  two  onions,  nine  cans  of 
frozen  lemonade,  one  head  of  lettuce,  and  five  small 
loaves  of  bread  in  the  freezer.  I  had  yeast  in  the 
cupboard;  but  to  our  dismay  we  found  that  a  10- 

(Concluded  on  following  page.) 
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pound  bag  of  what  we  thought  was  flour  was  actually 
10  pounds  of  sugar.  That  eliminated  bread  making. 
We  really  had  to  ration  those  five  loaves  of  bread. 
I  sliced  them  paper  thin  and  felt  like  a  top  sergeant 
doling  out  the  food. 

I  can't  cook  meat  without  onions,  so  my  two 
onions  had  to  be  chopped  extra  fine  to  stretch  over 
10  days.  I  had  one  cake  mix,  and  when  I  used  it, 
that  cake  was  also  served  in  very  thin  slices.  My 
husband  loves  a  pitcher  of  cool,  refreshing  punch  or 
lemonade  every  evening,  and  the  five  of  us  were  now 
limited  to  one  small  can  of  lemonade  for  both  dinner 
and  later  in  the  evening.  Surprisingly  though,  the 
children  didn't  mind  drinking  powdered  milk. 

Our  food  storage  covered  our  breakfasts  and 
dinners  very  well.  But  the  lunches  for  my  husband 
and  children  were  disasters.  I  was  ashamed  to  send 
the  children  to  school.  They  said  the  other  children 
made  fun  of  their  lunches.  I  made  peanut  butter 
and  jam  sandwiches  on  wafer-thin  bread;  with  each 
sandwich  I  put  an  apple  and  a  small  box  of  raisins. 
They  had  this  same  lunch  every  day  for  10  days. 

Nevertheless,  this  was  a  most  rewarding  experi- 
ence. We  not  only  learned  what  our  storage  program 
was  lacking,  but  we  learned  how  to  live  together 
and  share.  Our  family  seemed  to  unite  cheerfully 
to  make  the  best  of  it. 

— Marilyn  Beverley. 

Things  We  Never  Thought  Of 

We  were  grateful  to  be  asked  to  live  on  our  one- 
year's  supply  for  ten  days.  We  had  been  adding  to 
our  supply  since  we  married  two  years  ago,  and  I 
felt  we  would  have  no  trouble  at  all. 

For  the  most  part  I  was  right;  our  larder  was 
stocked  with  a  good  variety  of  the  necessities.  We 
had  bread,  meat,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  We  each  had 
300  pounds  of  wheat.  When  we  started  using  bur 
wheat  we  discovered  to  our  delight  that  we  enjoyed 
it  for  breakfast  more  than  our  usual  cereal. 

However,  we  discovered  things  we  didn't  have, 
and  needed,  that  we  had  never  thought  of.  Neither 
my  husband  nor  my  six-month-old  daughter  cared 
for  dry  milk,  so  I  had  to  rack  my  brain  for  ways  to 
give  them  their  milk.  Another  thing  we  had  for- 
gotten was  butter  or  margarine.  Then  there  were 
things  like  razor  blades,  cleanser,  pet  food,  tooth- 
paste, lotion — and  lotion  was  important.  I  found  out 
how  important!  I  have  a  dry-skin  condition  which 
is  quite  severe  without  lotion.  So  my  main  "trial" 
was  a  skin  problem  which  could  be  cured  only  by 
purchasing  lotion  after  the  ten  days. 

— Ann  Webb. 


A  Three-Way  Benefit 

I  had  desired  for  some  time  to  put  our  food 
storage  program  to  the  test,  so  I  was  glad  when  the 
bishop  (my  husband)  asked  us  to  do  this.  From 
these  10  days  of  trial  we  benefited  three  ways: 

First,  we  became  more  spiritual.  Our  family 
grew  closer  to  the  Lord  because  we  felt  we  were 
reaping  the  rewards  of  obedience.  We  sensed  a  greater 
dependence  on  our  Heavenly  Father.  It  was  a  source 
of  joy  to  draw  near  to  him  through  this  channel. 

Second,  we  learned  more  about  love.  We  became 
more  aware  of  our  neighbors — people  living  close  by 
who  were  not  storing  food  and  other  essentials.  With 
each  meal  I  prepared  I  became  more  acutely  aware 
that  in  the  event  of  an  extreme  emergency  we  would 
need  to  share  with  our  neighbors.  Could  we  feed 
five,  10,  or  15  more  people?  While  realizing  we  have 
not  been  asked  to  store  for  our  neighbors,  we  cannot 
avoid  the  fact  that  the  need  will  arise,  and  surely 
there  is  a  divine  spark  in  each  of  us  which  would  not 
permit  us  to  let  someone  near  go  without.  I  know 
if  we  obey  the  Lord  and  store  as  he  asks  and  share 
with  others,  we  shall  not  lack  for  ourselves. 

Third,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  where 
our  storage  program  was  adequate  and  where  it  was 
inadequate.  We  had  many  prepared  mixes  requiring 
eggs — and  no  eggs.  And  there  were  many  necessary 
small  items  which  we  had  overlooked,  such  as  razor 
blades,  deodorant,  etc.  Now  we  can  determine  where 
to  make  changes  in  our  program.  Still,  there  was 
great  satisfaction  in  finding  out  that  our  program 
was  adequate  in  many  ways.   It  did  sustain  us. 

— Juanita  O'Brien. 


In  our  own  family,  during  this  experience,  we 
had  several  moments  of  truth.  The  darkest  one  came 
when  the  electricity  went  off  one  evening  for  about 
three  hours.  There  was  a  lamp — no  kerosene;  there 
were  candle  holders — no  candles;  and  had  there  been 
both  kerosene  and  candles,  there  wasn't  a  match  in 
the  place.  I  thumbtacked  a  paper  on  the  bulletin 
board  in  the  kitchen  where  we  could  jot  down  neces- 
sities as  they  arose — things  that  would  never  have 
crossed  our  minds  for  storage  if  we  had  not  entered 
into  this  experiment. 

In  short,  the  families  who  participated  in  these 
ten  days  of  trial  learned  more  about  storage — the 
why,  what,  and  how  of  it — than  we  had  from  all  the 
sermons,  warnings,  or  literature  we  had  read. 
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Let  every  head  of  every  household  see  to  it  that 
he  has  on  hand  enough  food  and  clothing  and,  where 
possible,  fuel  also  for  at  least  a  year  ahead. 

— President  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr. 
April,  1937,  General  Conference. 

A  wide  diversity  of  natural,  economic,  and  social 
problems  are  bearing  down  upon  the  world,  with 
little  indication  of  solution.  In  view  of  this,  it  seems 
wise  that  the  saints  renew  their  efforts  to  prepare 
for  any  eventuahty.  The  steady  pressure  of  inflation 
may  soon  make  it  too  late  for  many  to  conform  to 
the  counsel  of  the  Church  in  providing  a  year's  sup- 
ply of  food,  clothing,  and  fuel  for  their  families. 

Food  storage  is  not  a  menial  task;  it  requires  con- 
tinual effort  and  thought.  Thirty  years  of  experience 
by  the  saints,  together  with  modern  technology, 
have  established  many  practical  procedures  for  home 
food  storage.  A  large  number  of  foods  appropriately 
prepared  and  packaged  can  now  be  stored  for  many 
years.  In  this  discussion  particular  attention  is  di- 
rected toward  nutritional  balance  and  economical 
selection. 

Contemporary  food  habits  depend  largely  upon 
year-round  fresh  fruits,  fresh  vegetables,  fresh  meats, 
bakery,  frozen,  and  convenience-packaged  foods.  It 
is  obvious  that  to  store  a  year's  supply  of  such  com- 
modities is  impractical.  One  should  thus  recognize, 
in  organizing  and  accumulating  storable  food,  that 
a  change  in  diet  will  be  inevitable  at  the  time  of  its 
utilization.  The  most  rational  approach  seems  to  be 
to  rotate  appropriate  quantities  of  storable  food 
within  the  existing  day-to-day  dietary  regime  of  the 
family.  This  accustoms  each  family  member  to  eat- 
ing stored  food,  and  thus  dietary  transition  in  times 
of  emergency  will  be  less  traumatic.  A  second  advan- 
tage is  that  many  of  these  simple  storable  foods  are 
economically  priced  and  superior  in  nutritional  value 
to  those  popularized  through  pressure  advertising. 

A  general  rule  in  conforming  to  the  above  scheme 
is  to  include  in  the  dietary  regime  a  proportion  of 
a  particular  rotatable  item  in  such  quantity  as  to 
allow  its  rotation  within  its  storability  time.  (For 
instance,  if  X  quantity  of  a  five-year  storage  item  is 
estimated  to  be  required  for  one  year's  sustenance 
under  emergency  conditions,  store  this  entire  quan- 
tity, but  use  and  replace  at  least  1/5  of  it  during 
each  year.) 

This  plan,  once  functioning,  will  consist  of  a 
number  of  different  rotation  categories,  one  for  each 
class  of  food.  However,  a  major  problem  of  food 
storage  continues  to  exist  in  the  wide  breach  between 
the  major  calorie  sources  of  present  and  emergency 
diets.    Rotatable  foods  which  can  be  incorporated 
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into  contemporary  diets,  particularly  those  of  the 
city  dweller,  are  limited.  Also,  generally,  only  short- 
time  storage  items  lend  themselves  to  a  rotation  plan. 
For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  the  ro- 
tatable foods  with  a  more  static  form  of  storage  to 
provide  the  necessary  calorie  quantity  of  food  re- 
quired for  a  year's  emergency. 

The  key  to  this  plan  is  the  storage  of  wheat, 
which  should  be  of  high  quality  Turkey  Red  variety, 
clean,  hard,  and  dry.  This  will  keep  for  scores  of 
years.  Although  flour  and  cereal  may  be  stored  for 
only  limited  periods  of  time,  wheat  can  be  milled  to 
whole  wheat  flour  or  cereal  at  the  convenience  of 
the  home  storer.  It  can  also  be  taken  to  a  mill  for 
refinement  to  white  flour,  if  this  is  desired.  Since 
wheat  is  a  seed,  it  can  be  sprouted  for  an  edible  green 
food,  high  in  vitamins  A,  C,  and  D.  Its  gluten  (a 
protein  comparable  in  biological  value  to  meat  and 
milk  protein)  can  be  separated  in  the  home  from  the 
starch  fraction,  yielding  an  excellent  meat  substitute. 
Gluten  has  particular  advantage  in  a  diet  where  car- 
bohydrates are  restricted. 

Second  in  importance  to  wheat  as  a  storage  item 
is  powdered,  fat-free  milk.  Samples  of  this  milk  have 
been  stored  for  over  14  years  with  no  detectable 
change  in  flavor  or  chemical  analysis. 

The  major  weakness  of  long-time  storage  plans 
is  the  lack  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Under 
stringent  emergencies,  items  listed  under  No.  9,  to- 

(Concluded  on  following  page.) 
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HOME  STORAGE  SIMPLIFIED       (Concluded  from  preceding  page.) 


gether  with  sprouted  seeds,  which  afford  sources  of 
vitamins  A,  C,  and  D,  appear  to  be  preferable  items 
to  fulfill  these  dietary  requirements.  The  recommen- 
dations of  this  discussion  relate  primarily  to  the  re- 
quirements of  families  dwelling  in  urban  and  sub- 
urban areas.  Families  living  in  farming  areas  have 
more  ideal  resources  available  for  long-time  and 
fresh-food  storage. 

A  common  complaint  relating  to  home  storage  is 
lack  of  storage  space.  One  couple  living  in  a  small 
apartment  have  shown  great  ingenuity  and  perse- 
verance in  placing  attractively  veneered  boxes  (con- 
structed without  the  bottom  section)  over  two  cases 
of  canned  goods  on  each  side  of  a  sofa,  to  form  end 


tables.  A  similar  box  attached  to  a  circular  table 
top  is  used  for  a  center  table.  Cases  of  food  can  also 
be  fit  into  a  closet,  forming  a  step-up  floor.  Shallow 
under-bed  chests  afford  still  additional  areas  for  food 
storage.  Finally,  a  dummy  wall  can  be  constructed 
with  attractive  paneling,  framed  out  a  few  inches 
from  an  existing  wall,  giving  a  large  wall-to-wall  and 
floor- to-ceiling  storage  space.  Wheat  and  rice  in  ap- 
propriate containers  may  be  stored  in  garages  and 
attics  with  little  tendency  toward  deterioration. 

As  an  aid  in  establishing  the  quantity  of  food  re- 
quired for  one  year  for  each  individual  of  a  family, 
the  following  formulas  are  suggested: 


QUANTITY  PER  DAY  OR  WEEK  PER    PERSON 


REQUIRED    PER   YEAR 


1.    Staple  foods^  (Recommended  1  lb. /day /person, 

1600  calories) 

X  365 

^   3651bs./year 

2.    Quarts  milk/ week- 

X     10 

=  lbs.  powdered  milk/year 

3.    Canned  goods/ week^                                              | 
(Vegetables,  fruit,  meats,  other)              ) 

X       2 

)     =  number  cases  (48  cans) /year 
)     =  number  cases  (24  cans) /year 

4.    Dried  food,  servings/day* 

(Vegetables,  fruit,  potatoes) 

X     10 

=  pounds/year 

5.    Sugar,  honey,  syrup 

(4-6  oz./day  recommended) 

X     12 

=   50-70  Ibs./year 

6.    Fats,  oils,  shortening 

(i/5!-l  oz./day  recommended) 

X     20 

=   10-20  Ibs./year 

7.    Water              (minimum  3.5  gal./week) 

according  to  available  space 

8.    Sundries — salt 

baking  soda,  baking  powder 

=   5  Ibs./year 
—   1  Ib./year 

9.    Accessory  nutrients 

a)  Vitamin  C  tablets  5/week,  or 

b)  Powdered  lemon  juice,  or 

c)  Fruit  crystals,  or 

d)  Multiple  vitamins  1/day 

(store  2-3  years  only) 

X     50 

=   250  (50-100  rag)  tablets/year,  or 

=   2  Ibs./year,  or 

=  individual  estimate,  or 

=   365/year 

^staples:  Wheat,  rice,  beans  (chili,  navy,  lima,  pinto,  soya,  etc.), 
corn,  macaroni,   spaghetti,   corn  meal,   oats,  flour,   lentils,   etc. 

-One  pound  of  powdered  milk  makes  five  quarts  of  milk.  As 
there  are  approximtely  50  weeks  in  a  year,  this  resolves  into  a  1:10 
ratio.  Thus,  for  each  quart  of  milk  desired  per  week,  10  lbs.  of 
powdered  milk  are  required  per  year.  For  7  quarts  per  week,  70 
lbs.  are  required. 


•'■As  there  are  either  24  or  48  cans  of  fruit,  vegetables  or  meat 
in  a  case  and  there  are  approximately  48  weeks  to  a  year,  1  can 
per  week  calculates  to  one  case  of  48  count  or  2  cases  of  24  count 
per  year. 

*As  there  are  30-40  servings  per  pound  of  dried  fruit  or  vegetables, 
this  averages  to  about  35  servings,  which  is  about  one-tenth  the 
number  of  days  in  a  year.  Therefore,  for  a  serving  of  dried  food  each 
day,  ten  pounds   are  required  per  year. 


Storage  of  water:  This  is  generally  limited  to 
quantities  sufficient  only  for  drinking  and  cooking. 
Civil  defense  organizations  recommend  seven  gal- 
lons for  each  person.  This  is  the  minimum  quantity 
required  for  about  two  weeks.  If  facilities  are  avail- 
able, storage  of  larger  quantities  is  advisable.  The 
home  hot-water  tank  affords  a  valuable  reserve.  If 
water  contamination  is  evident,  tanks  should  be  dis- 
connected at  the  top  before  draining.  Smaller  quan- 
tities of  water  may  be  stored  in  bleach  and  plastic 
liquid- soap  bottles  or  plastic  camping  jugs.  All  con- 
tainers should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  by  extensive 


rinsing.  Do  not  use  soap.  Add  1-3  drops  of  fresh 
clorox  for  each  gallon  of  water.  Check  after  a  few 
weeks  to  insure  that  the  water  remains  fresh  and  is 
not  over-chlorinated.  Refill  if  necessary  and  adjust 
the  quantity  of  clorox  accordingly.  If  fruit  jars  are 
employed  for  storage  of  water,  they  should  be  rinsed 
extensively  to  remove  soap  films.  (This  also  applies 
in  the  use  of  bottles  for  storing  dried  foods.)  Soap 
allows  bacterial  growth.  Weevil  thrive  on  trace 
quantities  of  soap.  Soap  also  gives  rancid  odors.  De- 
tergents are  preferable  for  washing  bottles. 
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THE     I  NSTR  UCTOR 


A  ROTATION  PLAN 


Copies  of  chart  and 

accompanying  article 
available  at  The  Instructor 
offices  for  20c. 


PV^ESENT  D/£-;. 


For  Your  Year's 
Supply 


<P^ 


.e 


^ 


<<' 


Corned  beef— 12 

Bouillon  cubes— 24 

Tuna  (in  oil)— 48 

Shortening— 5-10  lbs. 
(in  small  containers) 
Flour-5  gal.  (cans)  + 


ROTATABLE 
FOODS 


5  years 


CO 


Salmon-12 

Fish  (general) 

Bacon— 6 

Ham  preparations— 6 

Deviled  ham— 6 
Pork  and  beans— 10  + 
Spaghetti 

4  years 


ECONOMICAL 
LONG-TIME 
STORAGE  FOODS 


U^ 


Peas-12 

Peaches— 24 

Potatoes  (canned) 

Pears- 12 

Jams— 1,  Jellies— 1 

Soups— 20 

Veg.  oil— V2  gal. 

Corn  oil— ¥2  gal. 

3  years 


Powdered 
milk  (fat-free)- 
t50  lbs.  + 


STAPLES 
WH  EAT 


Sugai^ 
Karo  syrup' 
Honey  (pure) 

iVIolasses- 
50-70  lbs. 


Fruit  juices 

Butter* 

Lard* 

Peanut  butter— 2 

Whole  milk  powder* 

V2  year 


seeffs  for 
sprouting 

;  f 

Dried 

Vegetables 

10  lbs. 

Potatoes 
Carrots 
Tomatoes 
String  beans 
Cabbage 
Celery 
Peas 


Powdered 
eggs- 

3-4  lbs. 


Macaroni 

Spaghetti 

Polished. 
rice/ 


Lentils 


Oats 
(rolled) 


Corn  i   Beans 


^ii 


Dried  soups 

Gelatin  desserts 

Lemon  powder 


Dried 

Fruits 

10  lbs. 

Apples 
Peaches 
Apricots 
Pears 
Dates 


Brown  rice'' 

Dried  cheese* 

Un  refrigerated 
margarine*— 5 

Packaged  flour* 
20  lbs. 

1  year 


Apricots— 2 
Margarine— 5  lbs. 

Pickles-2 

Prunes,  Grapefruit 

String  beans— 6 

Pineapple— 20 

Catsup-2 

2  years 


Roast  beef— ( 

Asparagus 

Cherries 

Berries 

Plums 


*Indicates  paper- 
packaged  items  and 
those  of  poor  storage  qualities. 
Other  items  are  canned  or  bottled. 


Number 
of  cans 


Storage 
time 


Large  numbers  in  the  circles  represent  the  average  storage  times 
of  particular  foods.  Numbers  following  the  food  items  are  the 
recommended  number  of  cans  for  one  individual  for  one  year. 
These  amounts  can  be  modified  according  to  preference.  Items  not 
numbered  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual.  These  canned 
or  packaged  foods  in  the  outer  circles  should  be  rotated  within 
the  present  diet. 

This  storage  information  relates  primarily  to  conditions  in  rela- 
tively dry  areas  and  temperatures  characteristic  of  the  Western 
Mountain  States  of  the  United  States.  For  warmer,  more  humid  areas, 
storage  times  should  be  decreased  30%  or  more.  In  moist  climates. 


particular  care  should  be  directed  toward  rust  prevention  of  metal 
containers.    Cans  should  be  examined  frequently. 

Dried  food  products  should  not  be  treated  with  dry  ice;  this 
adds  moisture.  The  preferable  fumigant  is  carbon  tetrachloride 
(U.S. P.  grade).  This  evaporates  rapidly  after  reopening  cans,  leav- 
ing no  residue.  It  is  not  retained  in  the  food  as  is  sulfur  dioxide. 
When  employed  in  the  concentrations  recommended,  carbon 
tetrachloride  does  not  interfere  with  sprouting.  Approximately  one 
tablespoon  for  each  35  pounds  of  wheat,  or  other  grain,  beans, 
or  lentils  (stored  in  five-gallon  air-tight  cans)  is  required.  It  should 
not  be  used  in  powdered  milk,  potatoes,  or  eggs. 
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GREAT  HEART 


GEORGE  CHRISTOPHER:    "WHERE'S  THE  BOSS?" 


This  week  at  a  hotel  luncheon 
of  cornish  hen  and  wild  rice,  I 
sat  across  the  table  from  a  big, 
bull-shouldered  man  with  thick, 
graying  black  hair.  His  complexion 
was  nut-brown  with  apple-red 
cheeks.  His  big  brown  eyes  twin- 
kled and  his  eyelashes  fluttered 
like  a  boy's  as  he  talked  and 
laughed. 

He  was  George  Christopher,  San 
Francisco's  mayor  during  1955-64. 
Herbert  Hoover  once  said  of  him: 
"The  best  mayor  of  any  major  city 
I  have  known."^ 

We  talked  about  George  Chris- 
topher's birth  and  boyhood.  He 
was  born  in  a  little  Greek  moun- 
tain village,  Agio  Petros,  in  1907, 
while  his  youthful  father  was  get- 
ting started  in  America  with  a 
hamburger  stand.  When  George 
was  two,  he  and  his  mother  joined 
his  father  in  San  Francisco.  George 
grew  up  in  San  Francisco's  tough 
area  south  of  Market  Street.  Fa- 
therless at  20,  he  became  his  fam- 
ily's sole  support.  At  38  he  had 
become  a  millionaire  in  the  dairy 
processing  business. 

"Weren't  you  mayor  of  San 
Francisco  when  Khrushchev  visit- 
ed there?"  I  asked.  He  nodded.  I 
kept  pressing  for  more,  recalling 
that  it  was  at  San  Francisco  where 

(For  Course  8,  lesson  of  June  1,  "Great 
Men  Are  Peacemakers";  for  Course  14,  lesson 
of  July  20,  "By  Their  Fruits":  for  Course  26, 
lesson  of  May  4,  "Beyond  the  Call  of  Duty"; 
to  support  family  home  evening  lesson  32; 
and  of  general  interest.) 

iGeorge  Dorsey,  Christopher  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y., 
1962;  page  88d. 


the  tide  turned  in  the  Soviet  pre- 
mier's visit  to  America  during  that 
September  of  1959. 

Coolness  had  marked  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  opening  days  in  the 
East.  Silent  crowds  had  greeted 
him  in  Washington,  D.C.  In  Los 
Angeles,  feelings  had  deteriorated. 
An  official's  one-sentence  welcome 
there  had  been  described  by  one 
newspaper  as  "a  studied  exercise 
in  international  rudeness."  Mr. 
Khrushchev  fumed  when  he  was 
told  he  could  not  visit  Disneyland 
"for  security  reasons."  Later  he 
threatened  to  cut  short  his  visit 
and  return  home.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  premier  disliked  an  ar- 
ticle a  New  York  columnist  had 
written  about  his  peasant-bom 
wife,  Nina. 

Mayor  Christopher  began  telling 
us  about  the  Russian  leader's  ar- 
rival in  San  Francisco.  "I  had  told 
the  people  of  my  city  that,  regard- 
less of  their  feelings  toward  the 
Communist  dictator,  they  should 
remember  that  he  is  the  guest  of 
President  Eisenhower." 

When  Mr.  Khrushchev  stepped 
from  the  train  in  San  Francisco, 
Mayor  Christopher  greeted  him: 
"Where's  the  boss?" 

The  Russian  premier  scowled. 

"Just  what  does  he  mean?"  he 
asked  his  interpreter. 

George  Christopher  explained: 
"People  think  I'm  the  boss  here  in 
San  Francisco.  Really  I'm  not.  My 
boss  is  that  little  woman  over 
there."  He  pointed  to  his  pretty 


wife,  Tula.  "You  tell  Chairman 
Khrushchev  that  people  may  think 
he  is  the  boss  of  Russia,  but  I 
know  who  the  real  boss  is.  It's  Mrs. 
Khrushchev." 

The  Russian  leader  began  to 
thaw. 

Mayor  Christopher  accompanied 
the  visitors  to  a  hotel  penthouse 
atop  Nob  Hill.  With  only  the  in- 
terpreter and  the  Khrushchevs  in 
the  room,  the  mayor  closed  the 
door  and  made  them  comfortable. 

"They  tell  me  that  your  son's 
wife  in  Russia  is  about  to  have  a 
baby,"  he  began.  "I  am  now  going 
to  put  through  a  phone  call  to 
Moscow  and  find  out  if  the  baby 
has  arrived,  and,  if  so,  if  it  is  a  boy 
or  a  girl."  The  call  was  placed.  The 
baby  had  arrived.  It  was  a  boy. 

The  Khrushchevs  were  elated. 

Before  he  left,  the  Russian  pre- 
mier invited  Mayor  Christopher  to 
be  his  guest  in  Russia.  Khrush- 
chev then  moved  eastward,  finish- 
ing with  three  days  of  peace  talks 
with  President  Eisenhower. 

As  our  luncheon  chat  continued, 
George  Christopher  said:  "You 
know,  no  matter  how  big  and  how 
tough  a  man  may  be,  he  has  a 
heart.  The  world  would  be  better 
if  we  took  more  time  trying  to 
reach  the  other  man's  heart." 

I  went  away  from  our  luncheon 
feeling  that  George  Christopher 
had  a  heart — a  great  one. 

— Wendell  J.  Ashton. 
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